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Power To Pull Out— 
Speed on the Road! 


Watch for the GMC trucks on the next 
excavating job! 
Notice how easily they haul their full load 


of earth up the steep incline to the street »¢ 
—unaided by cable or team. 





Then check up with the driver on the 
number of loads they haul each day. 
You will find them as speedy as they are 
powerful. 


For, equipped with the famous GMC Two 
Range Transmission, GMC Trucks mul- 
tiply the power of an engine, of econom- 
ical size, into pull at the wheels that 

will take them up any grade or out of 

any mud where wheels can get traction. 

And, by a shift of a lever, also provide as 

fast a road speed as safety permits. 


This combination of speed and pulling 






Distribution Centers at power—built into GMC Trucks—their 
*Denver *Minneapolis Rochester ali 7 i 
Denver cafianeapol Ropes rugged dependability and their operating 

on Montreal, Quebec *San Francisco economy, all make them money-makers 

‘aso New Orleans *Seattle 
*New York *Spokane for haulers everywhere. 
Oshawa, Ont. Salt Lake City 
*Oakland Saginaw 
Omaha San Antonio 
*Philadelphia Shreveport GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
a Portland Vancouver, B Cc. Division of General Motors Corporation 
le ngt 
—, @6¢6hC cha Winnipeg. Man. PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 





In the Dominion of Canada 
General Motors Truck Company of Canada, Limited 
Dealers in Practically All Communities Oshawa, Ontario 


General Motors Trucks 


*Direct Factory Branches 
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calls you! 


Get on a train this summer and let it take you 
straight to the heart of the most glorious profusion 
of scenic grandeur on the American continent. 


The route will take you to the very gates of five 
of the nation’s greatest scenic attractions: 


Glacier National Park 
Yellowstone National Park 
Crater Lake National Park 
Rainier National Park 

The Alaskan Tour 


Lose yourself for a few weeks amid the matchless 
natural beauty of the Pacific Northwest! Climb 
its mountains, camp beside its lakes and streams, 
roam through its wild-flower valleys, go down to 
its shimmering ocean beaches. You'll enjoy the 
glorious climate. You’ll like the friendly, modern 
— and the fine hotels that await you every- 
where. 


The Travel Bureau of the Burlington-Great 
Northern-Northern Pacific Railroads will help 
you plan your vacation. It will tell you where to 
go, what to see, and how to make the most of 
your time. It will give you an estimate of the 
cost. And, if you are going to any other point on 
the Pacific Coast, it will tell you how to plan 
your trip so as to include the Pacific Northwest. 
P.S. Eustis, Passenger Traffic Manager 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 
A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager, Great Northern Ry. 
A. B. Smith, Passenger Traffic Manager, Northern Pacific Ry. 


‘The Chicago Burlington & Quincy RR: 


‘The Northern Pacific Ry. 
‘The Great Northern By: 


vica’s Wonderland *! 
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Lunch time in 
Yellowstone 
National Park 























The start of a perfect day 
in Glacier National Park 















round trip 
from Chicago 


to North Pacific Coast 
destinations 
Round trip from 
St. Louis 
$81.50 


Write for free 
booklet 


The free booklet, ‘“The 
American Wonder- 
land,”’ tells you in words 
and pictures all about 
the unrivaled vacation 
possibilities of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana and Wyo- 
ming—the Pacific 
Northwest. It’s free. 
Fill in the coupon and 
send for it now. 





Coupon 


Travel Bureau, Dept. 33-C 


1403 Burlington R. R. Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


Please send me your free book, 
“The American Wonderland”’ 





Name 
cAddress 
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What You Get in 


Forbes Magazine 


1—Forecasts and reviews of business 
conditions. 


2—Practical, proven plans for develop- 
ing your business, for broadening 
your markets, for strengthening and 
stimulating your executives, for 
cutting your costs and losses and 
increasing the profits. 


3—Fact stories of methods whereby 
other businesses have succeeded. 


4—-Articles by successful business men 
and financiers, on business and how 
to solve the problems you face from 
day to day. 


5—News of importance and significance, 
corporation news, new developments, 
statistics and reviews of the trend in 
different lines of industry. 


Why Not Become a 
Regular Subscriber? 


Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


$5 for one year Stig to 


Enclosed find } ¢9 for two years {Forbes Magazine. 


(Add 50c. extra for Canadian Postage and $1.00 extra 
for Foreign Postage, per year.) 


i en 6 00 bs a iicb ees ssshaceeesaneias 
6-17-24 
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for Economical Transportation 


























Price versus in: a 


Students of railroad economics are accustomed to analyzing 
costs on a mileage basis. 


When calculating the cost of railroad travel they consider the 
distance, the time required. the conveniences and facilities 
and the cost per mile. 


However, automobiles—the chief means for personal transpor- 
tation are often not bought on a transportation basis; i. e., 
cost per mile, except by well-conducted corporations that sup- 
ply salesmen with cars or use fleets of commercial cars for 
delivery purposes. 


Such concerns have discovered that in spite of the fact that 
Chevrolet selling prices are not the lowest, our cars average 
lowest cost per mile, including amortization of the purchase 
price, interest on investment and all operating and mainte- 
nance costs. 


In addition to this economy, our cars are all modern in design 
and have complete equipment. 


If the necessity or desire for economy dictate your choice of 
a car, you should become the satisfied owner of a Chevrolet. 


If pride of ownership and the desire to be modern affect your 
choice, you have additional reasons for preferring Chevrolet. 


If a proper regard for the impression conveyed on your trade 
by the traveling equipnent of your representatives is a factor, 
you will advise your purchasing agent to buy Chevrolets. 


If you are a banker and believe that it is for the interest of all 
concerned that the universal demand for motor transportation 
should be served most economically, you will suggest Chevrolets. 


Prices f.0.b. Flint, Michigan 


Superior Roadster - - - - $495 Superior 4-Possenger Coupe - $725 
Superior Touring - - = 510 Superior Sedan - - 795 
Superior Touring a - - 640 Superior Commercial Chassis - 410 
Superior Utility Coupe - - = - 640 Utility Express Truck Chassis - 550 


Fisher Bodies on all Closed Models 


Chevrolet Motor Company 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Detroit, Michigan 
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The Switchboard Comes to Life 


Zero hour approaches. Wire chief and assistants are set for 
the “cut-over” that will bring a new central office into being. 


In the room above operators sit at the new switchboard. 


Two years this equipment has been building. 


It embodies the 


developments of hundreds of engineers and incorporates the 


scientific research of several decades. 


Now it is ready, tested 


in its parts but unused as an implement of service. 


In the terminal room men stand in line before frames of 
myriad wires, the connections broken by tiny insulators. Mid- 


night comes. A handkerchief 
ripped from the frames. 
comes a thing alive. 


is waved. ‘The insulators are 


In a second the new switchboard be- 
Without their knowledge thousands of 


subscribers are transferred from the old switchboard to the new. 
Even a chance conversation begun through the old board is 
continued without interruption through the new. The new ex- 
change provides for further growth. 


This cut-over of a switchboard is but one example, one of 
many engineering achievements that have made possible a 
wider and prompter use of the telephone. 

To-day, in maintaining a national telephone service, the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, through its 
engineering and research departments, continuously makes avail- 
able for its Associated Companies improvements in apparatus 


and in methods of operation. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 








No. 1—MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA 
Personal Efficiency 
By B. C. Forbes. 500 Pages. 50 Illustrations. 

B. C. Forbes takes you behind the scenes and into 
intimate confidence of fifty of America’s business 
giants. The fundamental make-up of successful mens 
the qualities of mind that made a John D. 

feller, a Charles M. Schwab, a Thomas E. Wilson, ll 
from the ranks of obscure workers to leadership. The 
personality, methods, the trials and triumphs of fifty 
men who have made and are making America.. .$3.00 


No. 2—KEYS TO SUCCESS 
By B. C. Forbes. 248 Pages. 
One of the greatest books on how to GET THERE! 
Intensely practical, vivid, inspiring, invigorating. A 
gold mine of ideas and METHODS on how to develop 
TEAMWORK, Initiative, Personality, Judgment, Cour- 
age and 25 other essential qualities to big-scale busi- 
$2.0 
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your expense or remit in full on receipt of your bill. 


Address 
F. 6-7-24 
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No, 3—FORBES EPIGRAMS 
A Thousand Thoughts on Life and Business 

~ & _ C. Forbes. 160 Pages. 
Not a mere k this—but the entire psychology and 
philosophy of Mite and business in book form. A prac- 
tical encyclopedia of human nature. One or more 
Epigrams on every form of human aspirations, im- 
pulses, emotions, motives and actions $2.00 


No. 4—THE SILVER LINING 
Sunshine on the Business Trail. By Thomas Dreier. 
‘How to be a millionaire without a million’ is the 
keynote of this book. It is as refreshing as the sun 
after a bleak and miserable rain. It will keep the 
sun shining everlastingly in your heart. It will show 
you how to be happy under all circumstances and con- 
ditions. It points out the lovable features of those 
around you, and shows you how to enjoy the really 
worth-while things of life no matter how great or 
small is your worldly fortune $2.00 





I will either return the book within five days at 
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Merchant Prince 


of the Rosebud 

OR the next issue, 

dated June 21—the 

first day of summer— 
a somewhat lighter mé- 
lange has been prepared. 
Salads are always more to 
be desired than the heavier, 
browned and_ begravied 
meat dishes in the mid- 
year months. 

One of the surest ways 
to jazz up this life of busi- 
ness, business every hour is 
to go out into the sticks 
and learn how they mer- 
chandise ’ em, service ’em, 
and keep ’em comin’ out 
there. 

And there are lessons 
aplenty to be learned from 
those who carry on out on 
the edge of things, and no 
headache comes from get- 
ting ’em right—for their 
language is self-explana- 
tory. 

Not the least is the les- 
son that confidence, cour- 
age, stick-to-it-iveness — 
guts—weigh up handsome- 
ly in the scales against the 
nicer discernments and 
finer nuances of shrewd 
business judgment. And 
it isn’t just blundering 
through either, for the man 
who refuses to quit usually 
finds the way. 


Every Knock 
Boosted Butts 


B. B. Butts is owner, 
manager, and power plant 
of the “Outlaw Trading 
Post,” a general merchan- 
dise store that did nearly 
half-a-million business in 
the fourth year of its exis- 
tence in Winner, S. D. 
(population less than 
3,000). 

When he started in a lit- 
tle 18x 20 board shack one 
of his competitors called 
him “Outlaw.” When 
Butts heard it he made it 
into a name for his place 
and had the name regis- 
tered. 

Butts believes in adver- 
tising. “A grapefruit is a 
lemon which saw its chance 
to grow and make good— 
so did the Outlaw,” reads 
one of his ads. 

You'll enjoy this story 
and you'll like Butts. 
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Will Rising of Congress Bring 
Better Business? _ 


HE hope of business men is 

that things will improve fol- 

lowing the adjournment of 
Congress. . 

Congress during recent months 
has been the worst enemy of pros- 
perity. 

Had President Coolidge been as 
ready to indulge in reckless ex- 
penditures as the majority of our 
law-makers have been, the coun- 
try probably would have been 
entering a panic by now. 

Congress has disappointed the 
financial and business world in al- 
most every important direction. 

The widespread expectation was 
that Congress would shrink from 
spending several billions of tax- 
payers’ money in distributing a 
bonus to able-bodied ex-soldiers. 
But politicians were so eager to 
curry favor with the so-called 
“soldier vote” that they not only 
passed the bonus bill but repassed 
it over the President’s veto. A 
vote taken by a leading Boston 
newspaper reveals that Senator 
Lodge’s constituents overwhelm- 
ingly condemned his action in sup- 
porting the bill and endorsed the 
President’s veto. 

The present year opened with 
confident expectations that genu- 
ine tax relief would be speedily af- 
forded. Secretary Mellon’s plan 
was hailed as few proposals at 
Washington have been hailed in 
recent times. Thoughtful citizens 
everywhere recognized that here 
was a thoroughly sound, sensible, 
substantial plan for lightening the 
tax load and for coaxing the 
wealthy to turn from tax-exempt 
investments to investment in en- 
terprise and in the securities of 
enterprises. But the politicians 
again disappointed the public by 
starting to play politics regardless 
of the effect upon taxpayers, upon 
business, upon employment. The 
tax bill, as it finally came from the 
political melting-pot, was neither 


By B. C. Forbes 


fish nor flesh, but a misshapen 
monstrosity. The result has been 
distinctly harmful to business. 

Notwithstanding the avowed in- 
tention of the present Republican 
Administration to adhere strictly 
to the budget system and to exer- 
cise vigorous economy, scores of 
bills designed to raid the public 
treasury made their appearance 
These bills covered the widest 
variety of subjects and involved 
sums ranging from a million or 
two to $200,000,000, the latter be- 
ing the amount involved in the 
McNary-Haugen agricultural bill. 

Naturally, prudent financial and 
industrial leaders have hesitated to 
launch new activities involving 
heavy investments in face of such 
a disheartening attitude at Wash- 
ington. 

It were futile to attempt to dis- 


The steel industry has drastically 
curtailed operations; prices have 
weakened; wage reductions have 
begun. The prevailing uncer- 
tainty has brought depression to 
the copper industry, with quota- 
tions sinking below 13 cents. Lead 
has likewise declined. 

The textile industry has been 
lamentably dull. Closed plants, 
short time, idle workers and weak- 
ening wages have been the rule 
alike in cotton, wool and carpet 
factories. 

The shoe industry has suffered 
rather severely. Rubber has fallen 
to an abnormally low level and 
here also empty pay-envelopes 
have become more common. The 
silk trade is dull, with raw material 
at a new low price. 

Sugar quotations have tumbled 











guise the fact that business activ- — Coffee a ae —— 
ity has slackened and that thou- Prices ave moved imregular’y: 
y Beef is cheaper. 
sands of wage-earners have been 
thrown out of employment. (Continued on page 331) 
Net exports 


ANNUAL AUTOMOBILE DATA IN THOUSANDS 
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during the past twelve years. 





The Automobile Industry 


This diagram, prepared by the Cleveland Trust Company, illustrates 
some of the more important facts concerning the automobile industry 
In the upper left-hand corner of the 
diagram a table has been introduced giving the figures in thousands. 
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“With all thy getting, get Understanding’”’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the 


How did the now famous Dawes plan come into 
being? “Here is the gossip, as it comes to me: Henry 
M. Robinson, who was in turn lawyer, business man 
and banker, had most to do with the drafting of the 


plan. Owen D. Young, who is 
GOSSIP recognized as the most effective 
ABOUT diplomat in the whole. electric 
BIRTH OF P ve 
DAWES PLAN world, had most to do with iron- 


ing out objections and incorporat- 
ing changes necessary to bring about harmony. Then 
General Dawes shouldered the role of salesman of 
the plan and drove it through to acceptance by the 
different countries concerned. 

I am told that the European members of the Com- 
mission greatly admired the industriousness and the 
effectiveness of the American trio, and that chief 
credit for the results achieved was accorded the Amer- 
ican representatives. Mr. Young and Mr. Robinson 
both function silently. They are good listeners. 
General Dawes uses thunder. It was he who, once 
the plan was licked into shape, packed his grip and, 
like a drummer, called upon first one Government 
and then another and succeeded in getting each to 
sign on the dotted line. 

* Ok Ox 


How big is your job? Usually just as big as you are. 
. 9 «6 


Success comes from pleasing. 
* Ok Ok 


Tell me how a young man spends his evenings and 
I will tell you how far he is likely to go in the world. 
The popular notion is that a youth’s progress depends 
upon how he acts during his working hours. It 


doesn’t. It depends far more up- 
EVENINGS on how he utilizes his leisure. 
——- If he spends it badly, he is likely 
PROMOTION to find himself out of a job before 


very long. If he spends it in 
harmless idleness, he is likely to be kept on the pay- 
roll, but that will be about all. If he diligently utilizes 
his own time to equip himself to do his duties more 
skilfully and to fit himself for more responsible duties, 
then the greater responsibilities—and greater rewards 
—are almost certain to come to him. 

There are exceptions to this general rule; but a 
survey of many, many careers convinces me absolutely 
that this rule is a rule. Tragic is it that too many 
men do not realize the operation of this rule until 
too late. Among the most inspiring signs of present- 
day conditions in America are the remarkable growth 
of correspondence schools and colleges, the phenomen- 
al increase in attendance at colleges and universities, 
the multiplying of evening classes in industrial and 
other business establishments. 

Promotion comes, not from our employers, but from 
ourselves. 


Editor 


George F. Baker, recognized as the foremost banker 
in America, has contributed to “‘Forbes” what is un- 
doubtedly the first thing he has ever written for any 
publication. The veteran head of the First National 
Bank of New York has responded 
to a-request to furnish his favor- 
ite motto. Here it is: Jt can be 
Curiously, this same motto 

has been the guiding one of the 
head of America’s largest industrial corporation, E. H, 
Gary. The chairman of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration has arranged a device in his office by which 
he can press a button and lo, there blazons forth, in 
illuminated letters, “It can be done.” Judging by 
the achievements of these two redoubtable leaders, 
“It can be done” is as good a motto as any young 
man can adopt as his own. Not only have both suc- 
ceeded in doing big things, but they have done them 
without leaving behind them any trail of financial or 
business scandal. This motto would appear also to 
agree with one’s health, for Mr. Baker is eighty and 
Judge Gary is not far behind. Both, too, are still in 
harness, with every indication of remaining vigorous 
for years. 

It can be done. 


GEORGE F. BAKER 
AND GARY 
HAVE HAD 


SAME MOTTO done. 


* * x 
Soft jobs usually end in hard luck. 
x * 


America would be bankrupt if our business leaders 
did ‘not attend to their affairs better than the Navy 
people have attended to the running of America’s 
Navy. When very grave accusations of inefficiency 

were published, an emphatic de- 


IF BUSINESS nial was immediately issued. In- 


bya vestigation, however, has brought 
U. S. NAVY official admission that the British 


Navy outranks ours 5 to 4 not- 
withstanding that the historic Washington conference 
provided for equality. There still lingers a wide- 
spread notion that if “the Government” can only be 
given control of anything and everything, results be- 
yond reach of unofficial mortals will be assured. How 
long will this fallacy live? There isn’t one large 
competitive corporation in America that could re- 
main solvent if run as inefficiently as the average 
governmental department is run. The United States 
Government has already become too cumbersome to 
be administered capably by the caliber of men in public 
service. 

Instead of agitating to have additional responsibil- 
ities, especially responsibilities calling for business 
statesmanship, forced upon the Government, _ the 


vital need is for business so to conduct itself that 
taxpayers will hereafter demand, not more, but less 
government ownership and operation and a smaller 
army of taxeaters. 
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“What would you do if you had a million dollars?” 
is a question asked periodically in newspapers. Nearly 
all replies emphasize that part of the money would 
be devoted to charitable purposes. I wrote recently 
that Henry Ford, so far as known, 
had never given a dollar to 


FORD'S 
= eo charity. Henry, however, has 
Oe ARITY” now broken this long record. 


Announcement is made that he 
has pledged $25,000 a year for three years to the 
Youne Women’s Christian Association. The an- 
nouncement I read contains this comment: “This is 
Mr. Ford’s first gift towards organized charity and 
marks a change in his policy.” 

Well, better late than never. Now that Mr. Ford 
is popularly imagined to have passed even John D. 
Rockefeller in the race for riches, perhaps this first 
$25,000-a-year will not be his last gift. So far Henry 
has confined his non-business expenditures to creating 
palatial homes and estates for his own use. He has 
easily eclipsed Rockefeller in spending money for 
such purposes. Now that his hand has found its way 
into his pocket for charity, let us hope Henry will 
eclipse Rockefeller in giving money for worthy, un- 
selfish purposes. 

Will young Edsel compete with young John D. 
Rockefeller as a giver? 

At this stage the Rockefellers might be described, 
when it comes to giving, as being in the Rolls Royce 
class, the Fords only in the flivver class. 


* * * 


Keep going straight ahead and you'll arrive. 
. 


Criticism that brings no results is a criticism on the 
criticiser. 

x * 

Is the West more progressive than the East? Do 
Western men of affairs cultivate the good-will of the 
public more assiduously than do Eastern leaders? 
Have Western industrialists succeeded in getting 

closer to their own workers than 


+ py have Eastern industrialists? At 
ITILITY : 
MEN LEAD the annual convention of the Na- 


THE EASTERN tional Electric Light Association 


I drew sharp criticism by speak- 
ing plainly. Briefly, I contrasted the part played 
in the life and leadership of their communities by 
such men as Samuel Insull and Colonel Byllesby of 
Chicago, W. E. Creed of San Francisco and J. B. Mil- 
‘er of Los Angeles with the part played by utility 
leaders in the East such, for example, as George B. 
Cortelyou, president of the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany of New York. 

I asked, also, if it were not significant that the now 
vitaly important customer-ownership distribution of 
securities was conceived and inaugurated on the 
Pacific Coast—by, I understand, Vice-President A. F. 
Hockenbeamer of the Pacific Gas & Electric Company. 
Two years ago the Gold Medal of the Charles A. 
Coffin Foundation was inaugurated to be awarded 
annually to the company making the most distin- 
guished contribution to the development of electric 














K eystone 
C. STANLEY MITCHELL 


Who has been made president of the Central Mercantile 
Bank of New York. 


light and power. The first company to earn this en- 
viable honor was the Southern California Edison 
Company, headed by J. B. Miller. This year the medal 
was presented to the Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois, of which Samuel Insull is chairman 
and Britton I. Budd, president. So far, you see, the 
East has lagged behind. Again, in the “Forbes” pub- 
lic utility contest this year the first prize went to Missouri 
and the second and third to Illinois, while last year 
the first prize went to Minnesota. 

Every time a question arises between New York 
utility corporations and the municipality or the people, 
the voters support those who most bitterly oppose 
the utility people. As a consequence, New York 
traction companies have suffered grievous financial 
losses because of their inability to obtain better than 
a five-cert fare. In other parts of the country, not- 
ably California, the voters have often defeated the 
enemies of utility companies. 

There is urgent need for greater effort throughout 
the East to bring about a more friendly feeling on 
the part of the people towards utility corporations. 
Happily, a number of progressive executives have 
taken up this problem in earnest and are striving to 
arouse others. Unless proper headway can be made 
it is a foregone conclusion that municipal ownership 
will become a burning question. 

.<e *% 

Anyone can solve problems by spending money. The 

trick is to solve them by spending brains. 
* * * 


Hate only hate. 
* * * 


Blessedness: Work. that pays well in spiritual satisfac- 
tion and material reward. 
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HE lines of credit 
Bi customarily extend- 
ed by new York 
banks to certain New Eng- 
land cotton mills recently 
were curtailed. 
Other New England en- 
terprises have had painful 
reminders that confidence 








Yes, New England 
Can and Should 
Go Ahead 


than the remaining trusts, 
estates, etc. The newer 
race of successful leaders 
are rapidly becoming more 
and more of a force in Bos- 
ton and elsewhere. 

“We know how to oper- 
ate industries successfully, 
we have plenty of money, 














in a prosperous future for 
New England has been somewhat shaken. 

Who is to blame? 

New England itself. 

Is there sound reason for this skeptical attitude 
towards this section of the country? And are there 
likely to be further developments along the same line? 

My reply is: The amount of pessimism that has 
come from New England has induced, if it may not 
have justified, the cautious policy adopted by New 
York bankers, and unless New England bestirs itself, 
further curtailment of credit may be suffered. 

But I believe that this can and should be averted. 

I believe that New England possesses everything 
necessary to go ahead—except the unconquerable will, 
the chafing spirit, the irrepressible determination to 
do so. 

And I believe that can be aroused. 

Unless it is aroused, unless New Englanders be- 
come infused with fresh energy and enterprise and 
initiative, then the future of New England is little 
likely to be any more inspiring than its recent past. 

New England’s financial, industrial, commercial and 
transportation leaders must be brought together to co- 
operate aggressively and enthusiastically to launch New 
England upon a new and better era. 

Boston should accept the responsibility of leader- 
ship. Boston should arouse and proclaim far and 
wide the spirit embodied in Daniel Webster’s ringing 
declaration: “I shall enter on no ecomium upon 
Massachusetts; she needs none. There she is. Be- 
hold her, and judge for yourselves. There is her his- 
tory; the world knows it by heart. The past, at 
least, is secure.” 

Although encountering much pessimism during my 
visit to New England, I also found a number of brainy 
business and financial leaders who have infinite faith 
in New England’s potentialities, New England’s re- 
sources, New England’s prospects. 

Daniel G. Wing, president of the First National 
Bank of Boston, is one of them. He has built up the 
largest financial institution in New England. There- 
fore, he is qualified to judge of New England’s future 
possibilities. 

Louis K. Liggett, who invaded Boston and developed 
the wonderful chain of drug stores bearing his name, 
is another. He is backing up his faith by works. 

Philip Stockton, president of the Old Colony Trust 
Company of Boston, when I told him that on all sides 
I had been told that Boston and New England weré 
in the grip of “dead hands,” trusteeships which held 
back progress, replied: “That is less true to-day 
than it used to be. The men who have made money 
in recent times are more numerous and much richer 


we have good labor, we 
have a good reputation. All New England needs js 
proper transportation.” 

N. B. H. Parker, president of the Library Bureay, 
the largest enterprise in the world supplying tiing 
cards, fixtures, furniture, etc., for business establish- 
ments as well as libraries, is another man whose faith 
in the future of New England is based upon what 
he has already found it possible to accomplish. This 
progressive concern, operating six factories in this 
country and one in Europe and maintaining 45 sales 
offices in leading cities, has received several induce- 
ments to remove its headquarters and manufacturing 
plants from Cambridge, but all such offers have been 
refused. Mr. Parker and his associates have discoy- 
ered and demonstrated that it is possible to build up 
« tremendously successful enterprise in New England, 
and in New England they are determined to remain. 
Mr. Parker told me that, notwithstanding the irregu- 
larity reported in general business, his sales are well 
ahead of last year. 

Some of this company’s operations—such as the 
ruling of elaborate filing cards—call for the most 
scrupulous exactness from both machinery and men. 
In New England it is easier than it is in most other 
parts of the country to obtain and retain the highest 
grade of skilled, conscientious, painstaking workers, 
a fact which has a very important bearing upon the 
future possibilities of New England. 

I found little pessimism among Boston’s leading 
merchants, among such men as Felix Vorenberg, head 
of Gilchrist’s; George W. Mitton, president of the 
Jordan-Marsh Company; and Edward A. Filene, head 
of the famous Filene store. From Mr. Filene I ob- 
tained a stirring vision of the New England that can 
be brought into being in coming years. Here are 
some of his rapid-fire statements: 


The greatest profit is made nowadays on goods which call 
for the application of art and science. New England is particularly 
blessed with schools and colleges and technical colleges that turn 
out trained men, and the whole environment here favors the 
production of applied art and science goods. 

Nepotism has been holding us back. We must now mix our 
activitics more freely with brains. 

Perhaps one-half the price of every product is due to prevent- 
able waste. Now, we all do our best under pressure. If a hungry 
lion started to chase any of us, we would run faster than. we 
ever ran before. The fact that New England is now under pres- 
sure is not an unmixed evil. Under this pressure we will attack 
waste and attack it effectively. 

There is much needless waste through friction with employees. 

There is much needless waste through preventable illness among 
employees. 

Management itself is guilty of more waste than the waste for 
which employees are responsible. Management is responsible for 
What could 


the abnormal hiatus between production and markets. 
be done is shown by the fruit farmers of California. 
New England has been wasting a very great amount of water 
power. Many small stores of power formerly considered unim- 
portant will be harnessed, so that small communities throughout 
New England will receive the benefit of cheap power. 


(Continued on page 337) 
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If I were asked to specify in one sentence how 
industry in this country can best avoid the spread 
of Government ownership, I would reply: “Play fair 
and in the open.” Business must first purge itself 


of all condemnable practices. 
HOW TO Then it must take the public into 
AVOID a ae 2 
GOVERNMENT its confidence ; it must convince 
OWNERSHIP the majority of the people that 


it is playing fair. Business must, 
as the late J. P. Morgan foresaw, “use glass pockets.” 
It must abolish secrecy and let in the sunlight. It 
must do more than it has yet done to convince the 
public that it is not unreasonably selfish. To achieve 
this, it must not think only of Number One. Lady 
Astor hurled these words at a gathering of Scottish 
employers in Glasgow: 


There are employers we must fight; bad employers, heartless, 
greedy employers. The man who succeeds by working only 
for himself and his family is a failure, though he become a 
peer and a millionaire, 

Just because clamor for Government ownership and 
for more Government regulation has somewhat sub- 
sided, business and financial leaders must not assume 
that nothing more need be done to guard against 
its revival. Although somnolent, the movement is 
not dead. It will burst forth again. Every respons- 
ible man of affairs should take advantage of the pres- 
ent opportunity to remove, or at least reduce, the 
causes, the abuses, the evils, the selfishness which 
foster the demand that more restrictive laws be passed 
and that this and the next basic industry be taken 
under the wing of the Federal Government. 

Secretary Hoover may plead, as he did plead effect- 
ively in addressing the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association over the radio the 
other day, that the electric industry would never have 
made its record of progress had it been handled by the 
Government. Every intelligent citizen realizes the 


Two-Line 
Congress having gotten off the back of business, maybe 
business will now move faster. 
x Ok Ok 
You can’t keep a.good bond down, Liberties show. 
x ok Ox 


Manufacturers are not pressing cash “bargains,” says 
Woolworth’s president. A healthy sign. 
x * * 
Adjournment of Congress causes no national mourning. 
* * x 
A prediction: Rents will be lower a year from now. 
‘s+ * 
Ford’s railroad isn’t half so profitable as Judge Gary's 
ore one. Only, you hear less about it. 
x * x 
Good crops before then would offset November. 
*x* %* * 


Wholesale prices are at the lowest of the year. Are 
retail prices following? 
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soundness, the truthfulness of such a declaration. Yet, 
unless utility corporations and other corporations, un- 
less High Finance and Big Business, can earn jn 
larger measure the confidence and goodwill of the 
majority of the rank and file of the people, then the 
rank and file of the people will not desist until they, 
through the instrumentality of the Government, clip 
the wings of private capital. 

That which is condemned by a majority of voters 
cannot hope to live. 


* ¢@ 2 


If I work seven or eight hours a day, my business drives 
me. If I work ten or twelve hours a day, I can drive 
my business. 


* *k *K 


Interest increases income. (Read that again.) 
* ¢ & 

Cheerfulness is a priceless business asset. The whole 

world feels that “The man worth while is the man 
who can smile when everything goes dead wrong.” 
James Keeley, of the Pullman Company, Chicago, 
writes that the article in our last 
issue, “Value of a Smile,” re- 
minded him of this incident which 
occurred at a baseball game he 
‘attended a few days previously: 
“T went to an amateur ball game in Lincoln Park. 
It was a good, scrappy contest. At a crucial point 
a batter struck out. As he left the plate his face 
registered (as they would say in the movies) anguish, 
disgust and anger. His captain barked at him, ‘Smile 
when you leave the plate, Frank, Smile!’ 

“And Frank smiled. 

“How’s that for a bit of psychology?” 

Excellent. It is worth. passing on to others. 
Editors of industrial and other house organs are here- 
by given permission to reprint it. 


BASEBALL 
INCIDENT 

HAS POINTER 
FOR BUSINESS 


Editorials 


Harvard's economic experts predict healthy business. 
x Ok OK 

Consumers are still consuming. 
e-»+ a 

Strikes cost $10,303,000,000 in the last eight years. Did 


they gain that much? 
* 2 * 


“This country ts not going in the hands of a receiver.” 
—Judge Gary. 
x ok 
“Our first concern must be the nation as a whole.’— 
Coolidge’s bonus veto. How old-fashioned! 
* * * 
Wages are wavering. 
x ok x 


Condition of shoe trade reflects truthfulness of the 
motor makers’ slogan: “They will not walk.” 
. £ « 
“Firm Cuts Rents to Offset Pay Drop,’ says an 
Amsterdam, N. Y., headline. Other employers please 


note. 
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Leaders of the Automobile Industry 


“Every Critical Test a Chance 
to Move Ahead” —Macauley 


President of Packard Motor Car Co. Believes the Man Worth While Is the 
Man Who Meets Emergencies—How the Famous Packard Principles 
Arouse Wo_-kers’ Personal Interest in the Product 


YOUNG attorney stood by 
A the window of a stuffy lit- 

tle office in Washington, 
D. C., not so many years ago. The 
walls were lined with books. In 
his desk lay the sheepskin he had 
won five years before. Papers 
were piled high on his 
desk. Blue prints lay 
on a table near by. 
When he left law 
school he had been full 
of a desire to get out 
and wrestle with some 
of the problems which 
make business history. 

What had he really 
done? Merely worked 
out honestly and faith- 
fully some of the in- 
tricate problems con- 
nected with the legal 
details which had been 
part of the granting of 
certain important pat- 
ents. As he_ stood 
there he wondered just 
how much conscien- 
tious effort counted 
against spectacular 
achievement. 

The door opened and 
a letter was laid upon 
his desk. It was from 
Edward Rector, the 
senior member of a 
group of Chicago at- 
torneys with whom he 
had been working for 
some time in connec- 
tion with a number of 
patents. Alvan Macau- 
ley read it eagerly. In 
effect it told him that 
his work had been so 
unusual, his insight into the re- 
quirements of his duties so keen, 
that he had been recommended by 
the Chicago man to one of his best 
clients, the National Cash Regis- 
ter Company, as patent attorney. 


Macauley was astonished. Of- 


course he had-put in a lot of extra 
time working out those patents; 
but this vas a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to come to him just for 





By O. D. Foster 


that. He was going to have a 
chance to make good in all the 
lines which had pulled him. En- 
gineering and law, and perhaps a 
turn at inventions. All of a sud- 
den he realized that the work he 
had put in on those patents was 





Alvan Macauley 


President, Packard Motor Car Company. 


not just paid service; it was per- 
sonal interest. 

Before young Macauley had 
been in Dayton two months ‘it was 
very apparent that his ability far 
outran his duties. He had been 
called to look after: the legal end 
of patents, but that did not take 
all his time. Every- minute he 
could spare was spent in the fac- 
tory and in the engineering de- 


partment. First he learned how 
to use all the machine tools. Then 
he turned his attention to making 
parts, and gradually he began to 
invent some improvements to the 
machine. 

He went even further. Not sat- 
isfied with suggesting 
the improvements, he 
worked out his own 
models and then went 
ahead and secured the 
patents. Before long 
word of what he was 
doing reached the ears 
of John Patterson and 
he called the young 
man into his office. 

“You seem to be in- 
terested in the invent- 
ive as well as the pat- 
ent side, Macauley,” he 
said. “How much of 
this shop work did you 
have before you came 
to us?” 

Macauley explained 
to him that he had had 
two years of engineer- 
ing at Lehigh, but 
dropped it to take up 
his law course at 
George Washington 
University. 

“Some men succeed 
by doing valuable work 
themselves,” Macauley 
said when he told this 
story. “Others develop 
the men around them. 
Some executives are 
always looking for 
native ability in those 
under them and never 
lose a chance to help 
them deyelop it to the utmost. 

“John Patterson was unusual in- 
asmuch as he possessed both these 
qualities. He impressed upon his 
associates the value of funda- 
mentals; the importance of living 
a simple life; the results to be 
achieved through industry, by do- 
ing things a little better and a lit- 
tle more quickly than had been 
anticipated; and the necessity of 
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giving such conscientious effort 
that a piece of work was never 
released until it was as near per- 
fection as it could be made. And 
he went even further: he watched 
his men to see whether they were 
doing these things and he saw to 
it that effort was rewarded. 
“Such principles make a great 
impression on men who are just 
starting out. They give them the 
feeling that honest effort is bound 
to win. I think one of the worst 
drawbaeks to a boy’s career is the 
idea that he can ‘get by’ with 
superficial work and lack of con- 
scientious effort and earnest inter- 
est. Another thing he must never 
be allowed to feel is a sense of in- 
justice. If a boy once gets the 
idea that he has put forth his best 
effort and it has been ignored or 
overlooked, or that some one less 
conscientious has been put ahead 
of him, he is going to get the idea 
that honest work is not worth 
while. That feeling has been re- 
sponsible for a lot of failures.” 


Enters New Field 


When Mr. Patterson saw that 
Macauley was anxious to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities his 
piant offered, he did all he could 
to help him. Another patent attor- 
ney was engaged to take over his 
more routine duties and he was 
placed in entire charge of en- 
gineering and inventions, although 
he still retained supervision of the 
patents. It was not easy work. 
Many a night Macauley, then only 
twenty-seven, worked out the fine 
points of a new piece of mechanism 
long after the other men had left 
the shop. Hours meant nothing at 
allto him. He stayed right at each 
piece of work until it was com- 
pleted. 

But all this time Edward Rector, 
back in Chicago, was keeping a 
sharp eye on his young protege. 
Just about this time the Ameri- 
can Arithmometer Company, later 
known as the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, began to feel 
the need of new blood. Rector, as 
attorney, had been asked to keep 
his eyes open for a live young en- 
gineer, and he promptly recom- 
mended Macauley. 

Macauley hesitated. He was 
getting along pretty well where he 
was. He liked the work. He had 
been successful. Entering’ on new 
duties was more or less a step in 
the dark. But the new company 
was so insistent that Macauley de- 
cided to talk it over with Mr. Pat- 
terson. 

Mr. Patterson advised him to ac- 
cept. At that time the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company had 
only a small office force and a fac- 
tory roster of about 200, but the 


machines were in demand and 
what they needed most of all was 
some one to push. 

Macauley had barely arrived 
when he found he had stepped into 
a nice state of affairs. Two cliques 
were struggling for supremacy 
and everything was in chaos. The 
president and a group which was 
supporting him were in an open 
fight with the rest of the board. 
He soon learned that he had not 
been brought in to please the pres- 
ident. 


A Trying Task 


The position called for all the 
tact and diplomacy he possessed. 
Before he had been there twenty- 
four hours he saw that the situa- 
tion could not last. It was no time 
to take sides. He had no griev- 
ances of his own, he was not bound 
by sympathy with either party, 
and, all in all, he was in a good 
position to look at the matter 
clearly and impartially. 

It was a good thing that his 
bridges had been burned behind 
him, otherwise Macauley might 
have returned to Dayton. His first 
night in St..Louis found him torn 
by conflicting emotions. He well 
knew that Rector felt there was a 
big opportunity down there for 
him or he would not have sug- 
gested the position, but there was 
a long stretch still to go. To come 
from a_ well-organized company 
into such a medley of conflicting 
currents was a pretty severe test. 
Nevertheless, he decided that he 
had no choice but to stick. 

“There is an inflexible law,” de- 
clared Macauley, “which binds men 
who have once started to go on 
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building.” His reputation had 
been established in some measure 
by the work of twelve years. He 
had accepted a responsibility which 
must be met. There was nothing 
for him to do but work out his sit- 
uation as best he could and give 
his earnest co-operation to every 
forward-moving principle, regard- 
less of the individual backing. 

This state of affairs continued 
for a month, when matters were 
brought to a crisis and the presi- 
dent was dismissed by the board. 
His services were engaged almost 
immediately by a competing com- 
pany and he took fifty-two people 
with him. To say that this crip- 
pled the concern would be putting 
it very mildly. They were strand- 
ed, for the departing president left 
them with exactly one man who 
really understood how to build 
adding machines. 


Building an Organization 


The next six months was the 
most difficult period of Macauley’s 
life. His work alternated between 
shop and office. On him fell the 
terrific responsibility of building 
up an organization about which he 
knew practically nothing, and with 
an entirely new force of men. 
Often he was so discouraged that 
it took all his will power to force 
himself back to his desk. Many 
days he put in more than twelve 
hours at a stretch. He had to re- 
organize and reconstruct the en- 
tire machinery of the company. 

What the company needed was 
not merely an executive, but some 
one who had a practical knowledge 
of the development of the machine 
itself. Macauley felt that the best 












An airplane view of the great Packard factory at Detroit, Mich. The company 





employs about 12,000 men. 
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Above—Line of chassis in process of 

assembly at the Packard factory in 

Detroit, and, to the right, the first 

Packard car, turned out in 1899. This 

car has a one-cylinder motor and a 

belt drive and is still in good running 
order. 


way to put the company on its 
feet was to improve the machine, 
and as soon as he had tied up the 
threads of the organization so that 
it was in fair working order he 
began to look around for expert 
mechanics to aid in its further de- 
velopment. 


Packard Principles Famous 


One of the most important laws 
to be considered in every walk of 
life is the law of compensation. 
When the departing president 
added fifty-two men to his new 
organization he naturally found 
himself over-staffed. It was only 
to be expected that these men 
should seek employment with the 
Burroughs, and Macauley was 
mighty glad to get them. He had 
been handicapped on every side, 
but now he was going to start 
with a clean slate. At this time 
he really founded the principles 
which have so dominated all his 
later work. 


The famous principles of the 
Packard Company have been de- 
clared a masterpiece of executive 


diplomacy. Mr. Macauley explains 
them as the outgrowth of his 
studies of the situation during the 
emergency period of the Bur- 
troughs Company. 

“Every critical situation a man is 
forced to meet during his business 
career should be regarded as a 
period of advancement,” Mr. May 
cauley said with conviction. “Ev- 
ery test is a chance to move ahead. 
The man who does not develop 
himself by meeting emergency 
conditions has a poor chance for 
future business success. It is no 
kindness to a young man _ to 
Smooth things out for him. He 
must make his own tools and learn 
















Above—Making bodies 


for Packard cars. 





how to use them by himself. 

“No one could have worked with 
John Patterson without learning 
that his own business progress 
meant the development of the men 
under him. The crisis in the Bur- 


roughs Company showed how 
utterly futile is a one-man organi- 
zation. Most companies develop 
their employees through a period 
of years. We were confronted 
with the need of producing a 
ready-made organization at a 
moment’s notice. It taught me 
with a suddenness I am not liable 
to forget, that, if you have not cer- 
tain well-founded ideas and prin- 
ciples on which to build your plans, 
you are quite likely to buckle ir 
an emergency. 


A Noted Engineer 


“It has always been a principle 
that men will be content and will 
do good work if they are given 
fair play, an opportunity for ad- 
vancement, decent surroundings, 
treatment which promotes their 
self-respect, an assurance of con- 
tinued employment and work in 
which they can take an honest 
pride. I made this my basis at that 
time and we went to work.” 

Among the men who came to 
Mr. Macauley from the competing 
company was a young tool maker 
by the name of Vincent. He was 
only twenty, but he was already a 
very clever mechanic. His work 
attracted immediate attention and 
within a week he was placed in 
charge of development and im- 
provement. He had had no en- 
gineering experience, but he 


showed such marked industry and 
talent that Macauley had him trans- 
ferred to the engineering depart- 
Within a few months he 


ment. 





was acting as chief engineer. To- 
day Colonel J. G. Vincent is an out- 
standing figure even among the 
brilliant engineers in the automo- 
bile field. He is responsible for 
the many engineering features of 
one of the highest class cars of the 
day, for the Liberty motor, which 
was a wonder of engineering 
achievement; and he is well known 
for his open-minded and generous 
policies in the conduct of his work. 


Improves Distribution Methods 


Working along after this fash- 
ion Macauley soon developed a re- 
markable organization that worked 
as a unit. The Burroughs Com- 
pany soon outgrew its quarters. 
Adjacent property was bought, 
and a plan was made by which the 
two buildings were to be connected 
by bridging an alley. Just as the 
contract was about to be let it 
was discovered that political ob- 
jections had blocked the deal. 
Macauley was in a quandary, but 
not for long. He and his associates 
determined to leave St. Louis and 
move to Detroit. 

A fireproof factory was erected 
in Detroit, and one night two train 
loads of people, furniture, and fac- 
tory equipment left St. Louis 
bound for Detroit. The next after- 
noon the personnel of the Bur- 
roughs plant was hard at work in 
the new factory. The entire work 
of moving the plant and its em- 
ployees had been personally super- 
vised by Mr. Macauley, even to the 
arrangements made for the tem- 
porary housing of 450 people. It 
was a colossal undertaking, car- 
ried out without a slip. 

It was about this time—1905— 
that better distribution methods 

(Continued on. page 327) 
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Lessons in Achievement 
Play—But Beware the Play Habit 


among the real necessities of 

life. To try to dispense with 
it is to make a costly mistake. Far 
costlier, though, is the mistake of 
thinking that because play is a 
necessity one cannot have too 
much of it. And this is a mistake 
that thousands of workers make, 
to their lasting loss. 

Many are the young men of real 
promise who have literally ruined 
their life-prospects by acquiring an 
unfortunate play habit. 

Being young, being physically 
vigorous and active, and above all 
socially inclined, it was natural 
enough for them to turn to play 
as a vent for their surplus nervous 
energy. This, for the matter 


Pim as everybody knows, is 


By H. Addington Bruce 


pass on time that ought to be given 
to business. And in proportion as 
the worker acquires proficiency in 
golf, the liability of its trespassing 
on business time is increased, 

Dickman, unfortunately for him- 
self, quickly developed uncommon 
golfing ability. To develop still 
greater ability he practiced as- 
siduously. His handicap was stead- 
ily cut, yet he continued to win 
club tournaments. Then he be- 
came a candidate for open tourna- 
ment honors, and rejoiced mightily 
at each new trophy he added to his 
household decorations. 

His employers hardly shared his 
satisfaction. 

They noted that the more Dick- 


on the sunny side of forty, the out. 
look is not altogether dark for him 
—provided he really has learned 
the lesson experience should have 
taught him. 

And what of the man who, hay- 
ing been a hard worker many 
years, feels that he may fairly con- 
sider himself to have “arrived”? 
Can he not then permit himself the 
luxury of the play habit? 

Even he would be running a 
great risk to do so. It is a law of 
life that when effort to progress 
ceases, then retrogression begins, 
Under modern business conditions 
this law may work most disastrous- 
ly for him who ceases to strive. 
Again the case of a personal ac- 

quaintance, Henry J. Johns, 





of that. was a wise thing for —— 


them to do. The unwise 
thing consisted in their 
gradually permitting inter- 
est in play so to dominate 
their thinking as to impel 
them unconsciously to sub- 
stitute a play habit for a 
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No Two Ways About It 


CHWAB once bluntly told an 
audience of college students: 
“You can make up your mind 


leaps to my mind. 

For many years Johns, a 
wholesale dealer in shoes, 
had been an earnest work- 
er. He had built up an ex- 
cellent business, with a 
clientele that included buy- 
ers from all parts of the 


to do one of two things: You 
can have a good time in life or 
you can have a successful life. 
But you can’t have both. 

“You have got to make up your 
mind at the start which of the two 
you are going to have. There is 
no royal road to a successful life, 
as there is no royal road to learn- 
ing. It has got to be hard knocks, 
morning, noon, and night, and 


United States. He had done 
this, of course, with the 
aid of able assistants, chief 
among whom was a sales- 
man named Brown. 

All his life Johns had 
been interested in yachting. 
With his business estab- 
lished he gave more and 
more of his time to cruis- 
ing, and left Brown in 
charge of affairs. Brown, 
appreciating the responsi- 


work habit. 

Whenever such a substi- 
tution is made there inevit- 
ably follows a limiting of | 
the worker’s possibilities of 
achievement. Still worse, 
the worker may soon find 
himself so situated as to be 
deprived even of opportu- 
nity for normal indulgence 
in play. 

The case of Tom Dick- 
man is much to the point. 
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Dickman, when I knew 
him first, was employed as 





fixity of purpose.” 


bility thrust upon him, 
hinted more than vaguely 











a bond salesman by a finan- 





that he should be given a 





cial house of high standing. 

He was of agreeable personality, 
made friends readily, was well 
above the average in intelligence, 
and there seemed every reason to 
expect that he would attain an out- 
standing success in his chosen oc- 
cupation. 

He did, in fact, progress so rapid- 
ly that, at thirty, he was comfort- 
ably settled with his wife and chil- 
dren in a beautiful suburban home, 
which he owned mortgage-free. 
Then, in what proved to be an evil 
hour for Dickman, somebody sug- 
gested that he ought to take up 
golf. 

Now, ordinarily, golf is one of 
the best of diversions for a worker. 
Its benefits diminish, however, in 
proportion as it is allowed to tres- 


man frequented the golf links the 
smaller his sales became. Warn- 
ingly they pointed out to him that 
it was not exactly the thing for a 
busy man to be playing golf vir- 
tually every afternoon and often 
the whole day through. But Dick- 
man, having definitely substituted 
a play habit for a work habit, dis- 
regarded their warnings. 

To-day he sees little either of 
golf courses or of his family, who 
now are living in a small rented 
house. Most of his time, after a 
dismal intervening period of unem- 
ployment, is spent in distant places 
where, as a traveling salesman for 
a comparatively small manufactur- 
ing firm, he is trying desperately 
to rehabilitate himself. Being still 


specific interest in the busi- 

ness. Johns, now commodore of a 
yacht club, airily brushed aside his 
hints. A day came when Brown 
announced that he intended to set 
up in business for himself. 

Perforce, Johns ceased cruising. 
To his disgust and dismay, cus- 
tomers insistently inquired for 
Brown—and went to him. The out- 
come for Johns was bankruptcy. 

Decidedly, unless a man deliber- 
ately makes up his mind to go into 
fusiness retirement, the play habit 
is a dangerous thing.. Which, to 
be sure, does not mean that the 
worker should entirely refrain from 
play. That is equally dangerous. 
There is a middle course, the 
course of common sense. Play, in 
moderation, distinctly helps. 
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For Better Understanding Between Utilities and Communities 


Winner of the 2nd Prize in 
“Forbes” Utility Contest 


Every Business Man Should Profit by This Article on “How Sound Public 
Relations Between Public Utilities and Communities Can 
Best Be Developed and Maintained” 


to realize that the rela- 

tions existing between themselves 
and the public which they serve are 
of vital importance to the success of 
their business; and that the time has 
come when it is no longer safe 
or profitable to leave the de- 
velopment of sound public rela- 
tions to chance, but that definite 
steps must be taken, as part of 
a definite plan to insure a con- 
stant betterment of public rela- 
tions. 

This is not a problem pecu- 
liar to the public utility business, 
but is the same problem of es- 
tablishing confidence and de- 
veloping goodwill that must 
be faced by any business. The 
success of any business de- 
pends to a large extent upon the 
confidence and goodwill which 
it is possible for the business 
to establish and maintain; and 
in a like manner, the success of 
any public utility depends 
largely upon its success in de- 
veloping and maintaining sound 
public relations. 

During the development pe- 
riod through which our modern 
public utilities passed, the com- 
panies were for the most part 
small organizations of a local 
nature, and the problem of pub- 
lic relations was handled with 
varying degrees of success by 
the local officers and managers 
In much the same manner as 
the establishment of goodwill 
was handled by other local en- 
terprises in the community. It 
is regrettable that in some in- 
stances there were public utility 
officials who abused the public, no 
doubt believing that the public was 
not particularly concerned and should 
accept what it was given without 
complaint. ‘The public does not eas- 
ily forget these things, and in some 
communities it will require strenuous 
> nl to overcome these old preju- 
dices, 


As public utility service developed, 


ITHIN the last few years 
W public utilities have come 


By H. A. Kleinman 


the companies grew, serving more 
and more territory and absorbing the 
small local organizations. The vast 
systems resulting from such expan- 
sion caused the loss of direct contact 
between the officers and managers of 
the utilities and the communities 

















H. A. Kleinman 

Winner of the second prize, is an employee 
of the United Light & Power Company. Mr. 
Kleinman here outlines a definite plan to in- 
sure a constant betterment of the relations 
between public utility companies and the 
communities they serve. 


which they served, and as a conse- 
quence the communities lost their 
feeling of possession and interest in 
the utility companies. Ignorant of 
the exact nature of this expansion 
and of its advantages to them, the 
communities became suspicious of 
these organizations which had be- 
come so vast and were growing so 
rapidly, Also, these large organiza- 


tions often left the management of 
the local companies to managers who 
had no particular interest in the 
communities they were serving; the 
feeling of common interest so neces- 
sary between the utility and the com- 
munity was lost. Such a condition 
made it comparatively simple 
for unscrupulous, or perhaps 
weli-meaning but uninformed 
leaders, to cause the communi- 
ties to question every act of the 
utilities, misinterpret their in- 
tentions, and oppose them in 
every possible way. Thus, the 
development of both the com- 
munities and the utilities was 
hampered and retarded. 

A realization of the serious 
consequences which would re- 
sult if such conditions were al- 
lowed to continue uncorrected 
has caused the public utilities to 
carry on constructive work in 
developing sound public rela- 
tions; and the better under- 
standing between public utilities 
and communities, which has 
been apparent within the last 
few years is largely the result 
of this effort. 

There is no cure-all, no mys- 
terious patent-medicine type of 
remedy which taken in small 
doses over a short period of 
time will result in a betterment 
of public relations. Sound pub- 
lic relations between the public 
utilities and the communities 
which they serve can be devel- 
oped only by steady, conscien- 
tious, and well-directed efforts 
on the part of the management 
of the utilities— 

(1) In putting the properties 
in such condition that they can 

render good and adequate service at 
a fair and reasonable rate ; 

(2) In building up an effective or- 
ganization by careful selection, train- 
ing, and education of employees ; and 

(3) In constantly demonstrating 
to and convincing the communities 
that public utilities are upright, and 
honorable concerns, organized. for’ 
the benefit of the communitiés, ren- 
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Are You a Goodwill “Fan”?. 


FORBES for June 7, 1924 


The goodwill fan reproduced above is an original idea developed by Helen E. Steiner of the Ohio Public Service Company, 
Lorain Division, and submitted along with her article on sound public relations which was awarded a special prize in the 


dering an essential service at reason- 
able returns, courteous in their busi- 
ness relations, and well worthy of the 
confidence and support of the com- 
munities. 

Therefore, before constructive 
work can be started or prove effec- 
tive those individuals responsible for 
the management of public utilities 
must realize the importance of sound 
public relations; they must appreci- 
ate that the development of such re- 
lations is a task which will never be 
completed, but which will require 
constant thought and atention; and, 
that they themselves must accept the 
responsibility, formulate the plans, 
and take the lead in the execution of 
these plans. 


Rates Must Be Equitable 


The quality of service rendered 
and the rates at which it is rendered 
will vary, of course, with local con- 
ditions, but the utilities must see to 
it that they are rendering the best 
possible service to each individual 
community at a rate that is fair and 
reasonable for that community. 

The rate structure should be sim- 
ple enough for the ordinary cus- 
tomer to understand how the amount 
of his bill has been determined. The 
average person likes to know what 
he is paying for and is more satisfied 
with this knowledge than with a re- 
duction of a few cents in his monthly 
bill by the enactment of a rate struc- 
ture which he cannot understand and 
of which he is always suspicious. The 
bills should be as plain and self-ex- 
planatory as possible, and customers 
should be encouraged to read their 


“Forbes” contest. 


own meters and learn to check their 
own consumption; so that when the 
bill is rendered they can, if they 
choose, check it and determine from 
their own meter readings that the 
amount of the bill is correct. 

There is no good reason why the 
properties of the utility should not 
present as good an appearance as 
possible. Keeping the yards clean, 
the buildings, machinery, holders, 
and other equipment painted, lines 
straightened out, broken cross-arms 
replaced, etc., will not only make it 
possible to render better service, but 
will instill a feeling of pride in the 
company on the part of the employees 
and will make a favorable impres- 
sion on the public. The public, im- 
pressed with the appearance and 
condition of the physicai properties, 
will naturally conclude that the finan- 
cial condition must be good and the 
entire organization correspondingly 
effective and efficient. 

A public service corporation may 
spread itself over a very large terri- 
tory, may serve hundreds of com- 
munities, and employ thousands of 
men and women, but the average 
person, the individual customer, is 
going to form his judgment of the 
entire organization through his con- 
tact with the individual employee. 
There is nothing more important, 
therefore, in the development of 
sound public relations than the care- 
ful selection, training, and education 
of utility employees. 

The company must first sell itself 
to its employees. They must believe 
in it unreservedly. The entire organi- 
zation as one individual must be alive 
to the spirit of service to the com- 


munity and loyalty to the company 
before effective results can be ob- 
tained. 

Educational work among _ em- 
ployees should constantly be carried 
on. There should be employee meet- 
ings at which utility problems are 
discussed and talks given on the 
various phases of utility work and 
service. Literature, pamphlets, peri- 
odicals, etc., on utility matters may 
be judiciously distributed among the 
employees. Executives and managers 
should get acquainted with their em- 
ployees and not fail to take advan- 
tage of any opportunity to explain 
the utility business to them. During 
the course of the day’s work, or in 
ordinary conversation with an em- 
ployee many opportunities occur for 
an exchange of ideas, resulting in a 
better understanding of utility mat- 
ters, together with more efficient and 
intelligent service on the part of the 
employee. 


Conduct of Employees 


The importance of making § satis- 
fied customers should be impressed 
most forcibly upon all employees 
whose work would bring them into 
contact with the public. The conduct 
of one individual employee in many 
cases is responsible for the opinion 
which the customer will entertain 
toward the company as a whole. In 
handling complaints the employee 
should realize that, although to him 
a complaint is not an unusual matter, 
to the customer making the complaint 
it is a very unusual and important 
matter. Employees should see the 
customer’s point of view and be 
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taught to handle complaints in such 
4 manner as to satisfy the customer. 

The manner in which employees 
quote rules and regulations to cus- 
tomers is oftentimes a source of 
trouble. It is irritating to most per- 
sons in trying to do business with a 
company of any kind to find that 
their requests are refused because 
compliance would mean the infrac- 
tion of some rule which appears arbi- 
trary and unnecessary. The em- 
ployee should be taught the reasons 
and shown the necessity for those 
rules which public utilities and public 
utility commissions have found it 


in a position to build up confidence 
and mutual understanding; in other 
words, develop sound public relations 
between itself and the communities it 
serves. The lack-of understanding of 
utility problems and of the utility 
business on the part of its customers 
is one of the greatest handicaps which 
a public utility company has to over- 
come in the best development of its 
service. Communities as a whole are 
fair and reasonable and when given 
the facts in a convincing way may be 
depended upon to act in a just and 
equitable manner. But the facts must 
be presented in a forceful and con- 
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neither can grow and develop alone. 
It is merely good business for the 
utilities to assist in community wel- 
fare and development; they will be 
benefited by any development result- 
ing from such efforts, and at the same 
time the associations and publicity 
which arise from activities of this 
nature will go far toward convincing 
the community of the real value of 
the utilities and of their sincerity in 
supporting community development. 
Public educational work can be 
carried on by means of talks and lec- 
tures on utility matters before busi- 
ness clubs, church organizations, 














necessary to enforce, and women’s clubs, schools, etc. 
should never state to a cus- The public is very much in- 
tomer without a satisfactory terested in the utility story 
explanation that a request and should be given an op- 
cannot be granted merely be- Song of the Stalwart Heart portunity to hear it. The 
cause it is against the rules. schools are a fruitful field in 
Employees in general, and By Ted Olson which to work. Our young 
the cashiers in particular, Give me always a goal to try for; people of to-day will become 
should learn the value of Let me fight till my breath be spent; our citizens of a few years 
knowing customers by name Give me a dream to live and die for hence, and they should be 
and should make an effort to had 8 healt be: conten given this information now. 
learn the names hog —- ° Also, public utility informa- 
any, customers as possible. en . : tion given to grammar or 
the when the customer comes — ~ — y o —. leisure, . high school wales is car- 
into the office he may be I ay Saye Se Gee Gees OF ee: ried home to their parents in 
_— greeted as an individual and cs ta dee See aac tee a more effective manner than 
ea leave the office feeling that he y — would otherwise be possible. 
is doing business with a com- No. f : ia Inspection trips to the plants 
—_ pany that knows him and ap- Ci we —_ is the yi . rng should be arranged for vari- 
“ed preciates his patronage. __ Fi din me the joy and zest y* e iray, ous schools, classes, clubs, or 
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1s business — an organization every available legitimate 
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ng dealings with the public. A To the end of the last, long trail. particular attention being 
i. company is merely a collec- given to such items as invest- 
- tion of individuals working Give me always a goal to try for; ment required, turnover of 
“ together for a common pur- Let me toil till my days be spent; capital, and the value to the 
. pose, and the character of Give me a dream to fight and die for community of utilities that 
t- the company is a composite And I shall be content! have sufficient resources to 
i of the characters of its indi- grow in advance of the com- 
“ vidual employees. Therefore, munity, and an income which 
it is very important that the will insure the rendering of 
employees be carefully ob- satisfactory service, so that 
served and placed in positions where vincing manner by the companies. the development of the community 
they will prove of greatest value in The utilities should demonstrate in will not be retarded on account of 
* developing the company character. a substantial way that they have the poor or inadequate service. 
4 Employees who do not fit in their welfare of the community at heart— Terms commonly used in connec- 





positions should be transferred ; those 
who are not proficient should be 
trained, and the entire organization 
should constantly be receiving educa- 
tion and enlightenment on_ utility 
matters. In this way a good company 
character is developed, and the com- 
pany as a whole acquires a pleasing 
personality. 

A utility company that renders 
good and adequate service at a fair 
and reasonable rate, that has a well- 
trained organization with which it is 
easy and pleasant to do business, is 


(1) By supporting associations and 
institutions which aid in the develop- 
ment of the community ; 

(2) By taking part in community 
activities ; 

(3) By giving time and energy to 
the work of Chambers of Commerce, 
commercial clubs; and 

(4) By even occasionally assisting 
in a financial way business enterprises 
which may be particularly valuable 
to a community. 

The interests of the utilities and of 
the communities are the same, «as 


tion with the utility business should 
be explained and errors regarding 
“watered stock,” “monopoly,” “dom- 
ination by Wall Street,” “traction 
barons,” etc., as applied to the utili- 
ties should be corrected. The pur- 
poses and functions of state’ regula- 
tory bodies should be explained, and 
there should be no secrecy concern- 
ing operating expenses or other 
phases of the company’s business. 
The company should take the com- 
munity into its confidence, and dem- 
onstrate convincingly that it is de- 
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serving of a like confidence and sup- 
port from the community. 

The manner in which the customer 
accounts are handled is an important 
factor in convincing the community 
that its business is appreciated. Men- 
tion has already been made of the 
importance of a simple rate structure, 
and of the rendering of bills which 
can be easily understood. A letter 
acknowledging the signing of a con- 
tract for service gives an excellent 
opportunity to express appreciation 
for this new business and to solicit 
further trade by mentioning some of 
the ways in which: the service can be 
used to advantage by the installation 
of certain appliances. The new busi- 
ness and appliance sales departments 
can be of great assistance in develop- 
ing sound public relations by follow- 
ing up the service which customers 
secure from their appliances, and 
educating the customers so that maxi- 
mum service may be had at a mini- 
mum cost. Appliance sales cam- 
paigns and appliance advertising can 
be conducted in such a manner as to 
stimulate the public’s interest in the 
utility and to demonstrate that the 
utility is a progressive, live institu- 
tion, and an asset to the community. 
In addition to appliance advertising, 
the utility can make good use of 
newspaper space for what has been 
termed goodwill advertising. This is 
an effective way to present pertinent 
facts concerning the utility business. 


Keep Public Informed 


In many states there are commit- 
tees on public utility information, 
supported by the utilities of the state 
and composed of representatives 
from these utilities, which have been 
doing very effective work among the 
newspapers in furnishing a news ser- 
vice on utility matters. The work is 
usually in charge of a person of 
newspaper experience so that the ma- 
terial may be presented in a manner 
acceptable for newspaper publication. 
The work of these committees has 
done much to correct the former 
newspaper idea that the only news 
concerning utilities worthy of publi- 
cation was bad news. These same 
committees also foster and carry on 
work in the schools and in the com- 
munities, by distributing pamphlets 
and bulletins on utility matters and 
by supplying speakers to give talks 
and lectures before school groups 
and clubs, and at special meetings. 

After having carefully prepared 
the foundation, the utilities are ready 
to take the final step and offer to take 
their customers and the public into 
partnership, by the sale of sound is- 
sues of stock in the utility companies. 
The degree of scccess of a utility in 
selling sound issues of its stock in 
the communities in which it serves is 
a good indication of the confidence 
and goodwill which it enjoys. If the 
utilities are unable to sell sound is- 
sues of stock, a lack of confidence in 


the utility is indjgated and it be- 
hooves the utilities of that commu- 
nity to take steps toward the develop- 
men of sound public relations. 

A wide distribution of utility 
stockholders throughout a commu- 
nity will act as a stabilizing influence 
against hurried or unwarranted ac- 
tion against the utility, and will tend 
to curb activities detrimental to the 
utility which might otherwise be car- 
ried on by politicians or others seek- 
ing public favor. Likewise, a cus- 
tomer-ownership campaign not only 
results in obtaining local assistance 
in financing improvements and ex- 
tensions, but gives at the same time 
an excellent opportunity for spread- 
ing public utility information. Cus- 
tomer-stockholders will always be in- 








The Road Ahead 


OUND public relations be- 
tween the public utilities 
and the communities which 
they serve can be developed 
only by steady, conscientious, 
and well-directed efforts on 
the part of the management of 
the utilities— 

(1) In putting the proper- 
ties in such condition that 
they can render good and ade- 
quate service at a fair and 
reasonable rate; 

(2) In building up an effec- 
tive organization by careful 
selection, training, and educa- 
tion of employees; and 

(3) In constantly demon- 
strating to and convincing the 
communities that public utili- 
ties are upright and honorable 
concerns, organized for the 
benefit of the communities, 
rendering an essential service 
at reasonable returns, courte- 
ous in their business rela- 
tions, and well worthy of the 
communities. 




















terested in information concerning 
utilities; will themselves spread this 
information among their friends and 
neighbors and should, therefore, re- 
ceive regularly from the company, 
along with their dividend checks and 
annual statements, such information 
as will be of interest and value to 
them. Some companies pay dividends 
on their customer-ownership stock 
monthly; so that the stockholder is 
reminded monthly of his interest in 
the utilities and he receives with each 
(lividend check a certain amount of 
news and information on utility mat- 
ters. 

When a community proves its 
confidence in the utilities by invest- 
ing savings in the company’s stock, 
it is a good indication that public re- 
lations are favorable. The maintain- 
ing of these relations, however, is a 
task that must be constantly carried 
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on. To “keep the servant worthy oj 
his hire” should be the desire ang 
aim of the utilities. ; 

In conclusion, let it be stated tha 
the means for developing and main. 
taining sound public relations so fa 
mentioned are not unique or untried 
but have accomplished much during 
the last five years in bettering public 
relations. Moreover, utility compan. 
ies generally are coming to realize 
that more and more of this work 
must be done. It must be carried on 
in a steady,. consistent manner—ip 
good times as well as bad—and must 
always be fresh and interesting. It 
must never be permitted to become a 
mere routine matter. Every move 
contemplated by the public utilities 
should be studied as to its effect on 
public relations and then executed in 
such a manner as to maintain or 
further improve these relations. 

The experience of those companies 
which have constructively developed 
sound public relations is sufficient 
proof that the effort is well worth 
while. The most successful compan- 
ies are those which enjoy the most 
favorable public relations. The adop- 
tion on the part of a public utility of 
a broad general plan for developing 
and maintaining sound public rela- 
tions based upon— 

(1) Rendering good and adequate 
service at a fair and reasonable rate; 

(2) Building up an effective or- 
ganization by careful selection, train- 
ing, and education of employees; and 

(3) Constantly demonstrating to 
and convincing the communities that 
the public utilities are upright and 
honorable concerns, organized for the 
benefit of the communities, rendering 
an essential service for a reasonable 
return, courteous in their business 
relations, and well worthy of the 
confidence and support of the com- 
munities— 


is certain to prove successful and 
pave the way for a future develop- 
ment of utility service surpassing 
greatly any development which now 
exists, 





DO YOU KNOW? 


That you are a salesman no matter 
whether you want to be or not: 
Every minute you are awake you are 
selling your company to the public. 
They are putting you on the scales, 
and if you balance them it means 
your company is benefited. You—t 
makes but little difference in which 
department employed—distinctively 
represent the company as a salesman. 
Selling to the public is a battle, and 
only fighters can win out in it. It 
takes courage to go up against thie 
complainer—but to make him a 


friend of the company requires the 
right sort of salesmanship. If you 
don’t, you’ll strike out every time you 
come up to bat, and score nothing 
higher than a string of goose-eggs.— 
Texas Utility News. 
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Approaching Tire Distribution 
from New Point of View 


An Interview with William O’Neil, President of General 
Tire €&? Rubber Co., Whose Dealer Plan Has Made Good 


capacity of nearly 52,000,000 

tires a year, more than four 
times as many as all other countries 
put together. And more than half 
of our tires are made in Akron. 

In no other industry, perhaps, has 
the mortality been so great, for out 
of approximately 300 com- 
panies which were at one 
time producing tires, only 
about ninety are now 
doing an active business. 

What is the reason? 

To this question most 
tire manufacturers give a 
definite answer. They 
point to the enormous ex- 
pansion in tire plants dur- 
ing the war period; they 
quote the price of rubber, 
of labor, of cotton; they 
tell of the necessity for 
placing their orders for 
crude rubber almost a 
year in advance; and they 
recite that users of cord 
tires are insisting on a 
mileage of from 10,000 to 
15,000, whereas, in 1913, 
3,500 miles from a fabric 
tire was satisfactory—and 
tire prices are 40 per cent. 
less than before the war. 

3ut the General Tire & 
Rubber Company is run- 
ning to capacity, and it 
makes nothing but tires. 
It is one of the largest 
manufacturers of truck 
and bus tires; that is, 
large sizes. Organized in 
1915, it has never passed 
a dividend. 

This company is suc- 
ceeding because it has a 
new point of view. 

“The main trouble with 
the tire business,” says William 
O’Neil, president of General Tire & 
Rubber, “is not merely too rapid ex- 
pansion. That is serious enough in 
itself, but also there are too many 

ealers. ‘Too many dealers means 
not alone that the business is spread 
Out too thin, but also that territories 
are not properly researched, dealers 
are not carefully instructed, con- 
sumption is not closely estimated, and 
a lot of little fellows get into the 


MERICAN tire plants have a 


By S. D. Ormand 


business when what we need is fewer 
and bigger men. 

“Before the deflation period sev- 
eral years ago, when inflation was the 
order of things, when there was a 
boom in all industries and it seemed 
as if prosperity would never end, 
salesmen were instructed to put on 





William O’Neil 


President, General Tire & Rubber Company of Akron, Ohio, 
one of the largest manufacturers of truck and bus tires in the 


United States. 


full steam and go out after more 
dealers Tires were put into sta- 
tioners’ stores as part of the stock, 
into barbers’ shops, and were sold 
almost as notions. We have our own 
ideas about the way tires should be 
sold and to spread the business out 
this way seems to us a poor way of 
increasing it. 

“Selling a dealer is only part of a 
sale. No tire is really sold until it 
is on the user’s car and the dealer 


and manufacturer have each been 
paid. 

“In the first place, selling tires is 
a highly specialized business. Tires 
do not give satisfactory service 
unless they are rightly sold. By that 
I mean that it is just as important 
that a tire should be suited to the car 
and purpose for which it 
is to be used as that a 
man’s suit should be fitted 
for the work he is doing. 

“Improperly sold, an 
article is not an asset but 
a detriment to the manu- 
facturer. For this reason 
it is even more important 
to the manufacturer than 
to the dealer that dealers 
should understand how the 
tire should be sold, should 
have proper backing from 
the plant, should be in a 
position to meet all the re- 
quirements of the con- 
sumer as to style, infor- 
mation as to service, 
knowledge of competitive 
products, and such other 
data as are necessary to 
satisfactory selling. Where 
a man simply handles tires 
as One more item of stock 
he knows nothing at all 
about these things, and the 
customer leaves with a 
bad impression of the 
manufacturer or with the 
wrong kind of a tire, or 
both. 

“There are two kinds of 
tire business: first, the 
supplying of tires whole- 
sale to the manufacturers 
of cars; second, the deal- 
ers’ business. The profit 
is made in the dealers’ 
business. Manufacturers’ 
business is used as an advertisement 
and for the purpose of talking re- 
placement. 

“A new tire manufacturer gets on 
the map by securing the car manu- 
facturer’s business. To do this, he 
not only has to make a price which 
practically abolishes his profit, but he 
has to build a large plant to take care 
of it. The worst thing about this 
business is that the tire manufacturer 
never knows where he stands. Ninety- 
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five per cent. of the high grade rub- 
ber that goes into tires comes from 
the Malay peninsula and it must be 
contracted for a year in advance. 
Yet a contract with a car manufac- 
turer does not give the tire manu- 
facturer a definite volume of sales, 
for it reads on a percentage basis. 
“For exampie, the car manufac- 
turer says: ‘We will give you 75 per 
cent. of our business, estimating that 
we will produce 200,000 cars this 
year. We will probably need 25,000 
sets next month.’ The tire manu- 
facturer plans to produce on that 
basis and along comes a 
slump. All the car manu- 


support—stand squarely back of them. 

“We began in the largest cities and 
worked down. Territories were care- 
fully researched so that we knew 
potential replacement demand and 
what would be our just share of the 
business. The average manufacturer 
lets his dealers work up a territory, 
and when it is strong enough he 
takes it over and establishes a 
branch. We do not want branches, 
except in such a city as New York 
or Chicago, where so many dealers 
are required for coverage that their 
territories and interests would over- 
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salesman when he cultivates his own 
abilities. That is a good point; by 
he is a better salesman and more 
valuable to his house if he can cultj- 
vate sales abilities in ten or a dozen 
other men. Good salesmanship not 
only gives its attributes to some one 
else, but gives him backing. We like 
to think our salesmen pass on their 
own selling ability to the dealers and 
are of real help’to them in working 
out their problems. Under this plan 
the salesman has a chance to study 
the territory more intensively and get 
a better idea of its requirements. [t 
is also excellent training for 
them to get out with the cus- 








facturer is held to is 75 per 
cent. of his needs. 

“Over-production of tires 
has serious consequences, be- 
cause liquidation cannot be 
forced. Price reductions on 
ordinary commodities may 
induce people to buy them, 
but that is not the case with 
tires, for people will buy tires 
only when they need them. 

“When Ford cuts the 
prices of his cars it increases 
his business, for every man 
and woman wants to own a 
car. Each Ford price cut 
opens new pocketbooks and 
makes more car owners; but 
to force the public to buy 
tires just because they are 
cheap is an_ impossibility. 
People do not buy tires to 
hang on the walls of their 
garage. A car is a complete 
unit; whereas a tire is only 
a part, an accessory. 

“At the start we aimed to 
take advantage of the sure- 
fire side of the tire business; 
so we went out for connec- 
tions with the best dealers. 
We took the position that 
the entire reputation of our 
plant with the ordinary con- 
sumer lay in the standing of 
the dealer. This is the man 
with whom the consumer has 





tires. 
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No “Easy Money” in 
Selling Tires 


~ ELLING tires is not so easy as 
it looks. But the easy-money 
appearance of the business has 
attracted many men who have 
failed in other lines. That is 
why tire dealers range all the way 
from good to bad and indifferent. 
“Far from being a business for 
anybody,” says William O’Neil, 
“careful study reveals that we do 
not yet thoroughly know the 
proper method of distributing 
Tires should not be sold 
like the notions in a department 
store, but more after the fashion 
of sports equipment or some line 
which requires highly specialized 
intelli- 
gence. A set of tires is one of the 
biggest single purchases the aver- 
age man makes. And he does not 
buy them—at any price—unless 
he needs them, for they are use-. 
less except for the wheels of 
his car.” 


information and 








tomers, help adjust any com- 
plaints, and carry the fac- 
tory message right to the 
man who uses the tire. 
“Last year in a survey of 
this sort we secured some 
very valuable information 
and among other facts 
learned that in each of forty- 
three of the one hundred 
largest cities of the country 
the dealer doing the largest 
business was the General 
Tire representative. That was 
pretty good information for 
our dealers. It encourages 
them to’ put in their capital 
and relieves us of a big, un- 
wieldy investment in real 
estate and buildings. 
“Business should be re- 
garded as a complete organ- 
ization, not as any separate 
unit. The organization in- 
cludes the factory, dealer, 
workman, and _ consumer. 
They are all links in the 
chain. The manufacturer is 
often inclined to forget this 
and in his anxiety to put 
something over forgets to 
protect his dealer. He stocks 
him up with something he 
cannot unload. That was the 
main trouble in 1920-21. 
Some of the manufacturers 
had their dealers crowded to 











his contacts, to whom he 
looks for advice, adjustment, 
service, satisfaction, square deal- 
ing. We could not afford to have on 
our list a dealer who did not uphold 
all of our principles, who was not a 
good salesman, who did not play the 
game fairly, who did not know his 
business from end to end. That 
meant we could not peddle our tires 
around among a lot of little fellows, 
but must have men of standing, repu- 
tation and financial backing. 

“How could we get those men? 
There was but one answer. By care- 
ful selection and then by giving them 
sufficient territory to make it worth 
their while to handle our tires ex- 
clusively. It meant that we must 
have fewer men, watch them more 
carefully, and give them unlimited 





lap and result in bad feeling and in- 
jury if the dealers were simply left 
to themselves. 

“To us it seems as if the strongest 
argument we can make to a dealer 
is, “You represent us. You are our 
sole representative in this territory in 
building up business. We do not in- 
tend to divide it after you have 
worked it up. We cannot see any 
advantage in having three weak rep- 
resentatives instead of one strong 
one.’ If we cannot succeed with a 
man on that basis there is something 
wrong with us. The more faithful 
we can make him and the stronger 
he grows, the more money in our 
till as well as his. 

“Some people call a man a good 


the hilt with goods they could 

not unload, whereas we did 
not allow our people to carry any 
more than they could sell. 

“Our spring dating period covers 
three months, and we permit a dealer 
to purchase, on dating, not more than 
a quarter of his last year’s total pur- 
chases. When the boom was on, 
prices on everything were going up, 
and we had a hard time enforcing 
this 25 per cent. rule. We tried te 
show dealers that higher prices would 
not mean more sales, and that there 
were just so many cars in their com- 
munities for tire service. Some of 
them were stubborn and we lost sev- 
eral accounts at that time on account 
of this rule, but later on these men 
openly acknowledged their mistake 

(Continued on page 328) 
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Says “Sam” 
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No Man Who Takes His Exercise by 
Proxy Becomes an Athlete 


one of the chairs in his of- 

fice, “I am tired of work, 
and aside from the job the only thing 
that looks like an escape is politics. 
Do you know anything about the 
possibilities in the line of govern- 
ment ?” 

“’Tis a question,” says Sam, “that 
has a vast multiplication of bypaths 
which influence, obscure, or make 
important the main issue. Sure and 
it’s only a small path that we can fol- 
low at one sitting, so ye will now dis- 
cover the difference between politics 


66 So says I, as 1 slipped into 


and government. 


“In the early days the official title 
usually went to the man who had 
some acknowledged capacity of brain 
or brawn to fill the position. The 
general term for all official activities 
connected with government was ‘poli- 
tics, and the title holders were re- 
ferred to as ‘politicians.” "Twas a 
handy name and reflected standing 
and influence in the community. 

“With the growth of wealth in the 
country the business of government 
extended and the title holders multi- 
plied beyond the point where each was 
personally known to all of a consider- 
able territory. Governmental busi- 
ness became more complicated and 
extensive, and the citizen found it 
too much trouble to find out the facts 
for himself and was satisfied to let 
some one else tell him about it. The 
condition promoted a further divis- 
ion of labor. It opened the way for 
new positions and assistants, and it 
created the soft job and the Grand 
Order of Patronage. 

“Sure and it was at about this 
point that politics and politicians be- 
came divorced, in the public mind, 
from the actual act of government 
and the official position. 

“’Tis this way: The present gen- 
eration of citizen must find a neigh- 
bor who is not only capable of filling 
the job, but also known by a great 
multitude of people over a greater or 
less extent of territory, depending 
upon the position. 

“Capability is, therefore, measured 
by publicity. ’Tis the politician who 
manages the publicity, and politics 
the machine that combines the vari- 
ous units into a workable campaign. 
Sure and government is the job—-the 
working position which signs the 
Papers and produces the evidence of 
things accomplished or left undone. 
Politics is the hidden mechanism or 
influence, the pressure that puts a 
man to the front or pulls him down. 
Tis the governntent that does, but 
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sure and it’s politics that generally 
says what it does and who does it.” 

“It seems, Sam,” says I, “that you 
would point out a rather definite 
divisional line between politics and 
the governmental position.” 

“I would that,” says Sam. “Tis 
the honor, the name, and the salary 
that go with the job—but it’s politics 
that gives the job, keeps the job, and 
maybe finds a source of increased 
income. "Tis the one office holder in 
ten thousand that will act according 
to his personal opinion of a question. 
As an example, ye can read this in 
the morning paper: 

Senate leaders expressed the belief 
that the measure would not be dis- 
approved and predicted that a veto 
would be useless. Some of the 
President’s advisers who believe he 
will wield the veto argue that he 
could gain nothing by such action 
and that he would have much to lose 
politically. The President’s political 
friends are convinced that a veto of 
the bill would automatically kill his 
chance of carrying the States on the 
western seaboard. Hence, they 
argue, with nothing to gain an 
much to lose by the veto, it woul 
be unwise to resort to it. 


“Ye will notice by perusal of this 
or of several other columns of print 
in the various papers that the ques- 
tion of governmental action is not 
a question of the good of a whole 





people, but a matter of deciding the 
strength of those who for personal 
reasons want the bill against the 
strength of those who, not being per- 
sonally interested, would be careless 
about enforcing an opinion. 

“Sure and the government is a 
grand machine with a solid founda- 
tion, but it’s too many we have of 
poor grade political mechanics to hold 
the jobs instead of engineers that 
know the machinery.” 

“Which means, Sam,” says I—“If 
it has any meaning?” 

“Which means that the faults of 
government is politics,” says Sam, 
“and the faults of politics can be 
traced to the lack of public interest 
in the individual. 

“The majority can rule only when 
the majority take an interest. The 
organized minority can handle all the 
plums so long as Jones and his class 
would rather play golf than be both- 
ered with the picking. 

“The specked and rotten fruit re- 
quires less care in handling, and the 
minority rule always gravitates down- 
ward. 

“The strength of politics is in poli- 
tics and not the government position. 
’Tis an occasional old buck that may 
get into office, but it’s sheep that 
mostly fill the jobs while the herders 
remain in politics.” 
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Work With Us 


We want you to help in the mak- 
ing of this page. Send us sparkling 
“Thoughts,” and we will send you 
“Forbes Epigrams” if your contri- 
bution is printed. If not composed 
by you, state clearly source of quo- 
tation and name of author. Names 
of winners will be printed. 




















The great hindrance to the more 
rapid recovery of the world’s stability 
on trade and commerce is that all na- 
tions are suffering from a surplus of 
politics and a shortage of production. 
There is to-day a world tendency to 
rely more and more on Government 
grants and doles, which do not really 
stimulate, but rather hinder and delay 
productive recovery. The world 
seems to have forgotten that al] Gov- 
ernments are really only paupers liv- 
ing on the activities of the citizen; 
that for Governments the only source 
of income is taxation, and that taxa- 
tion impoverishes all and can enrich 
none; that the prosperity of any 
people can only be won by work, and 
that capital is the great industrial in- 
strument with which to win pros- 
perity.— Viscount Leverhulme 

x ok * 


I have no faith in that proverb 
about all things coming to him who 
waits. My experience proves that 
the only things that come to the man 
who waits are the cast-off things of 


somehody else—John D. Rocke- 

feller, Jr. 

From J. A. Bender, Clemson College, S.C. 
eo 


Basis of Success 


Any careful study of the principles 
which surround promotion in business 
organizations will disclose the fact 
that men are advanced because their 
superiors believe in their ability to 
handle larger problems on the basis 
of proved capacity in mastering 
smaller ones. Both young and older 
men overemphasize the importance of 
getting into what they call the right 
occupation or profession. Is it not 
vital then that all should choose the 
work for which they are best fitted? 
Of course. But it is so easy to be- 
lieve that the other fellow’s profession 
is more attractive, more replete with 
opportunities, and more certain to 
lead to an illustrious career than one’s 
own.—Horace Lorimer. 


Every person in an organization 
has responsibilities toward that or- 
ganization. Almost without excep- 
tion every person exercises some of 
the functions of management. 
Management—so called—means in a 
general way that body of men in any 
organization who have general direc- 
tion of the policy and affairs of the 
organization. When the responsibili- 
ties of each assume a certain status 
they are designated as officers of the 
organization indicative of the nature 
of their responsibilities in their work. 
In substantially all cases they have 
been employees, and they continue as 
such in the sense that their financial 
relationship to the company is through 
the payroll. In their direction of 
affairs they should, each in his own 
sphere, be in touch with the em- 
ployees, for the successful activities 
of a company are not due to one man 
or a group of men therein, but arise 
from the activities of all with co- 
operation and understanding.—Paul 
Shoup, vice-president, Southern 
Pacific Company. 
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Men are touched more by examples 
than by advices.—Chateaubriand. 
+ * * 


The only saturation point in any 
business is when the people in that 
business get saturated with the idea 
that they cannot sell any more goods. 
—The Spade. 


so * * 
What Is Luck? 


Luck is not an efficiency principle. 
The luck theory of life is an example 
of the importance of right thinking. 
Good luck is a matter of law. No 
man or woman succeeds who does not 
consciously or unconsciously obey the 
natural law. The man who succeeds 
is called lucky. That is but a half 
truth. He swims with the tide of the 
law. He has been started right—and 
some day more of us will start our- 
selves and our children right. The 
man who was born lucky and finds 
out why is a genius like Paderewski, 
instead of a natural musical prodigy 
like Blind Tom. The man who 
neither swims with the tide, nor 
knows there is a tide, is our familiar 
form of failure. Success doesn’t 
happen, neither does failure. Both 


are the results of laws as rigid as 
those of the Medes and Persians.— 
E. St. Elmo Lewis. 



























































For Employers 


The main thing with your fellow- 
workers is to lead them and use them 
and get results. The other, and the 
bigger, to keep out of the way of 
helpers, to keep out of the way of 
the growth of their personality. You 
never can tell what a man or woman 
will turn into after a few years. 
Keep off their self-respect, cut down 
rules and red-tape. Show a man his 
field of work, stuff that he must turn 
out, and then let him alone to do it. 
No coddling, no interference, no 
nagging, no call-downs, no troubles. 
Point out the situation, if anything 
goes wrong, and ask whether it would 
not have been better if done this way. 
The one indispensable thing is loy- 
alty. No use paying the company’s 
money unless you get that.—W. S. 
Gifford, American Tel. and Tel. Co. 


* *® * 


Listening, with the most of us, is 
a matter of waiting until the other 
person has finished.—Life. 


.-“ 2 


“You cannot carve rotten wood.” 
says a Chinese proverb. Nor can 
you carve decrepit and decayed char- 
acter into any economic system or 
scheme of government that will work 
happiness for men. It is an old em- 
phasis, but it is indispensable, and just 
now we may well get back to it— 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. 

From W. S..Gervan, Buffalo, N. Y. 


*x* * * 


To gather the streams from waste 
and to draw from them energy, labor 
without brains, and so to save man- 
kind from toil that it can be spared, 
is to supply what next to intellect is 
the very foundation of all our achieve- 
ments and all our welfare —Justice 
Holmes, U. S. Supreme Court. 
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A Text 


a | faithful man shall abound 
with blessings; but he that 
maketh haste to be rich shall not 
be rontent,— Proverbs 29:20 
Sent in by D. Shoemaker, Athens, 
Ohio. What is your favorite 


text? “Forbes Epigrams” is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 
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Taking the Guesswork 


Out of Business 


Methods that Eliminate, or at Least Reduce, Buying Risks 
for the Manufacturer, Retailer, and Wholesaler 


is half sold,” should be kept in 

mind by business men more 
generally than it is. The principal 
reasons for business failure given by 
Dun and Bradstreet are overbuying, 
insufficient capital, extravagance, and 
poor judgment. Often they all mean 
the same thing—poor buying. It is 
one of the most dangerous risks to 
which business is subject. 

Although retailers and wholesalers 
as a rule realize the truth of the 
axiom more acutely than do manu- 
facturers, the number of clearance 
sales is an indication of the 


T: OLD saying, “Well bought 


By William R. Basset 


Chairman, Miller, Franklin, Basset & Co. 


ing from the standpoint of the manu- 
tacturer, because his problems include 
those of all other business men, with 
a few others to boot. The methods 
that eliminate, or at least reduce, risks 
for the manufacturer are funda- 
mental and can be applied equally well 
by retailers and wholesalers. It is 
well, too, for the banker to have these 
fundamentals in mind for use in judg- 
ing the repaying ability of business 
men who come to him for loans. 
Bankers commonly look upon in- 
ventories of staple raw materials, such 
as cotton, wool, steel, copper, sugar, 


facturing even a moderately compli- 
cated product it is sometimes hard to 
tell when a stock is out of balance. 
In fact, only by having a well con- 
structed system for planning produc- 
tion is it at all possible. 

Such a system was installed by us 
for the Warner Gear Company, which 
manufactures automobile transmis- 
sions, gears, controls, differentials, 
and the like. Their raw materials 
consist largely of bar steel, forgings, 
and castings. Before they had a 
definite planning system, they had no 
sure way to tell just how much of 

each kind of material they 





fact that they are liable to 


would use in any given 





have their judgment drowned 
in their enthusiasm and end 
up with unbalanced stocks of 
goods. 

All business of any kind 
necessarily starts with a pur- 
chase. Broadly, purchases’ 
are of two kinds—goods to be 
resold or to be manufactured 
and sold, and supplies which 
are consumed and which are 
essential to carry on the 
business. 

In my first article I men- 
tioned a manufacturer who 
looked on his textile mill—his 
whole business in fact— 
merely as an excuse to specu- 








liabilities. 


NVENTORIES go 


and 


into the 
asset column of the balance 
sheet, but often they become 
In this article Mr. 
Basset tells about many workable 
methods for keeping buying on a 
safe and_ sane, 
cramped, basis. 


“A perfect balance in stocks of 
raw materials,” he says, “is more 
to be desired than a speculative 
profit on an unbalanced stock.” 


yet un- 


period. 

Therefore, they would be 
liable to find themselves with 
four or five months’ supply 
of forgings, enough steel to 
last several months, and only 
thirty days’ supply of a cer- 
tain casting. Since all of 
these had to be assembled in 
a finished product, it is 
obvious that they were occa- 
sionally unable to make de- 
liveries because of a shortage 
of some relatively unim- 
portant material. . 

This was bad eonugh, but 
there was another serious 
condition involved. All of 














late in raw materials. This 
is common, although it is un- 
necessary and is in fact courting ruin. 
To be safe a business should live 
strictly up to the fundamental basis 
of all business, which is that it exists 
to render a service and that its profits 
are a fair charge for that service. 
The manufacturer does a_ service 
when he transforms raw copper, cot- 
ton, or steel into wire, cloth, or auto- 
mobiles which can be used. The 
wholesaler performs a service when 
he distributes the manufacturer’s 
product cheaper than can the manu- 
tacturer himself, and the retailer 
serves when he makes it possible for 
the consumer to buy conveniently 
from a wide selection of goods. 
When any of them make profits by 
speculating they are getting some- 
thing without giving a worthwhile re- 
turn and may ultimately be punished 
with losses. 
I shall discuss this problem of buy- 


and grain, as good quick assets. 
They are in such universal use that 
they are considered almost the same 
as ready money. Ordinarily a man 
can borrow half or more of their 
value. Yet it is not always safe nor 
wise to have bigger stocks of these 
than can reasonably soon be trans- 
formed into finished goods. As a 
well-known retail jeweler said, “In 
1920 the only thing quick about such 
assets was the speed with which the 
price of them went down.” 

He was protesting because bankers 
commonly look upon precious jewels 
and jewelry as slow assets. Yet a 
well-balanced jewelry stock can prac- 
tically always be moved in short order 
by means of a slight cut in price. 

A perfect balance in stocks of raw 
materials is more to be desired than a 
speculative profit on an unbalanced 
stock. The trouble is that in manu- 


the raw materials beyond a 
month’s requirements were 
idle, tying up working capital, subject 
to depreciation in market value, and 
taking up valuable space. 

The method which they installed 
made it possible for them to schedule 
the production of each part as much 
as three months ahead. They know 
definitely now just how much of each 
kind of material they will put into 
production each day. They can 
specify deliveries intelligently, taking 
into account their production needs, 
and so avoid all of the evils which go 
with unregulated and uninformed 
buying. 

This concern follows a practice 
used by many who wish to avoid the 
dangers of unbalanced stock. They 
decide for each item that they buy a 
minimum quantity below which their 
stock is not ordinarily to fall and a 
maximum beyond which it is not 
allowed to rise. This automatically 
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prevents overbuying and at the same 
time provides a safe reservoir to pre- 
vent a shutdown in case a supplier 
fails to live up to his promises of de- 
livery, or if a delay occurs in trans- 
portation. 

The Rochester Stamping Company, 
which manufactures small brass and 
copper parts, formerly bought copper 
a long way ahead when they thought 
copper was cheap. They, too, in- 
stalled a production system and a 
means for controlling their inven- 
tories, and when last I knew them 
they bought copper for production 
needs only. They no longer specu- 
lated, and so found that their profits 
are more stable and satisfactory year 
in and year out. 

Unregulated buying often causes 
losses due to materials be- 
coming obsolete. Take the 


all needs. They were standardized 
and no other kinds bought. The same 
was done with bolts, nuts, nails, and 
similar small parts, with the result 
that the average inventory was re- 
duced $20,000, which was 40 per 
cent. 
Another plant carried in stock nine 
sizes of square brass rods, thirty sizes 
of round bars, and twelve sizes of 
hexagonal. The assortments of wire, 
strips, and sheets were even greater. 
When a study was made of the actual 
requirements it was found that 77 per 
cent. of these sizes could be elimin- 
ated. A great many thousands of 
dollars were released for other pur- 
poses, thus greatly reducing the risk 
that the concern ran of having to 
write off heavy inventory losses in a 
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which each hotel formerly carried, 

This concern has also reduced the 
varieties of nearly all of its supplies, 
It has standardized on ten varieties of 


‘glassware where formerly it bought 


thirty kinds. The one best kind of 
wrapping paper, twine, forms, sta- 
tionery, brooms, mops, carpet Sweep- 
ers and 200 other items of the sort 
have been standardized. All of the 
hotels now use the same design of 
table linen, so that a manufacturer can 
set certain looms to make this style 
and operate them the year round. 
As a result, the Waldorf has not 
only reduced its average inventory 
by $350,000 or so, but it also has re- 
duced the cost of the products it buys 
by about 20 per cent.—a saving that 
amounts to about $100,000 a year. 
Another point that every 
purchasing agent should de- 





makes transformer boxes. It 
bought castings, machined 
and assembled them. Every 
now and then the engineering 
department would alter a de- 
sign somewhat in the attempt | 
to better the product, and 
parts of the new design 
would at once be ordered 
without regard to what old 
parts were still on hand. 
There were no stock records 
worthy of the name; there- 
fore there was no way to at- 
tract executive attention to || 
the stock of parts on hand | 
which became obsolete when 
the part was redesigned. 

Our study of the plant 
showed a congested condition 
in the stockroom, caused 
largely by these obsolete 
boxes. The inventory con- 
tained several thousand dol- 
lars worth of material which 
was obsolete and which had 
to be written off. Had there 
been proper co-ordination be- 
tween the engineers, the stock | 


case of a concern which | 








mand. 





Co-operative Buying 


ANUFACTURERS of cotton 
webbing such as is used in 
garters, suspenders, and indus- 
trial belting have formed what 
they call the Webb Manufac- ° 
turers Exchange. 
manufacturers use enough cotton | 
yarn to give them a strong in- | 
fluence in the market. | 
ing their requirements they buy | 
enough to enable them to get | 
prices lower than any of the in- 
dividual members could com- 
The mills from which 
they buy can afford to quote 
lower prices because then they out. 
can set up machines to run only 
a single kind of yarn the year 
round, at a considerably lower 
manufacturing cost. 


Few of these 


By pool- 


cide after careful study is in 
what stage of fabrication to 
buy his raw materials. There 
is always a point at which it 
is best to start the processes 
in one’s own plant. Shall the 
automobile manufacturer, for 
instance, buy an axle all ready 

' to be assembled in his car? 
Shall he buy some of the 
forgings and some of the fin- 
ished parts and partially make 
the axle? Shall he buy the 
steel and make the parts him- 
self? Or shall he, like Ford, 
operate his own blast furn- 
aces, make pig iron and steel 
and carry on all of the opera- 
tions himself ? 

To cite the Waldorf again 
will provide a good example 
of how this has been worked 

It uses a great deal of 
chinaware which it formerly 
bought already decorated. It 
investigated the possibility of 
operating a pottery to make 
its china, but found that its 
requirements were not enough 
to keep even a small pottery 

















room, and the purchasing 
agent, these parts would have 
been used up before the new design 
was put into production and the loss 
would have been avoided. 

Many a concern finds _ itself 
cramped for working capital because 
it has an undue amount of money tied 
up in inventories of raw material. 
This may be due to errors in judg- 
ment in buying too much, or it may 
be that too many varieties are being 
purchased. That is often the fault 
of the engineers, but the capable pur- 
chasing agent will, when a new va- 
riety of anything is asked for, take 
steps to see if something already on 
hand will not do. 

For instance, in one shop, we 
found that 184 varieties of screws 
were purchased each year to suit the 
whims of designers. A study showed 
that about 25 varieties would meet 


downward readjustment of prices. 

This policy of standardizing a few 
types of material is not so widely 
practiced as it might be. It is of gen- 
eral application. For instance, the 
Waldorf-Astoria, Inc., which oper- 
ates the Waldorf, the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford, the New Willard and the Savoy 
hotels, has saved thousands of dollars 
by standardizing the things it buys. 

Formerly the china used in each 
hotel bore the hotel’s monogram. That 
meant that each hotel had to carry a 
stock of its own china, averaging 
about $100,000. By eliminating the 
monogram a saving was made in the 
purchase price of about thirty cents 
on each piece. Since the china is 
now interchangeable between all of 
the hotels, a central stock can be car- 
ried of a money value about that 





busy. Its study showed, how- 
ever, that it could utilize the 
most of the capacity of a decorating 
plant. Therefore, it now buys all 
of its china in the white, and deco- 
rates it in its own plant at a saving 
of about 30 per cent. Here is a phase 
of buying that well warrants care- 
ful study. The Waldorf has studied 
every material it buys. As a result 
it operates its own ‘mattress plant, 
garment shop for maids’ uniforms, ice 
cream plant, and candy factory. Other 
things it finds can be more cheaply 
purchased in finished form. 

Most concerns nowadays specify 
the quality of the raw materials they 
buy and subject them to tests to see 
that they come up to the mark. Com- 
monly they are not so careful of such 
supplies as belting, packing material, 
brooms and so on. Yet these items 
(Continued on page 326) 
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- Better Understanding Builds 


Employee Efficiency 


i HAT sort of a fellow 
6 is your boss—I mean 
the president of your 


company ? 

“Oh, I don’t know—lI suppose he’s 

all right, but I’ve never had any 
chance to meet him, and I’ve seen him 
only two or three times during the 
vear l’ve worked there.” 
’ Take any large retail establishment 
employing hundreds of people and it 
is a pretty safe bet that the president 
of the organization has never person- 
ally met 5 per cent. of his employees. 
And in the larger establishments, in- 
quiry will probably reveal that a sur- 
prisingly large percentage of em- 
ployees do not even know the name 
of the president of the company. 

And how about the individual em- 
ployee’s knowledge of aij the mer- 
chandise and all the service, in all the 
departments of your business? Does 
any suggestion occur to you when we 
state that when we asked John 
Smithens, driver of a delivery truck 
for a department store, whether the 
store handled carpets, he replied as 
follows : 

“To be frank with you, I’ve never 
been through the store and couldn’t 
tell you whether they handle carpets 
or not. I’m just on the delivery end, 
you know, and I’m not supposed to 
know the store’s merchandise.” 


On Intimate Terms With Workers 


Harold L. Arnold, who operates in 
Los Angeles one of the largest auto- 
motive establishments in the . world, 
with departments catering to every 
requirement of the motorist, declares 
that no organization can make the 
most of its sales opportunities, and 
have hard-hitting loyal workers, all 
thoroughly sold on the company for 
which they work and eager to seize 
every opportunity to give voice to the 
merits of the merchandise or service, 
unless— 

(1) Ever employee has had a per- 
sonal audience with his employer and 
found him a human. appreciative 
person, anxious to see him get ahead, 
and unless— 

(2) Every employee has become 
thoroughly acquainted with all the 
merchandise handled and with the 
Service rendered. 

Harold L. Arnold’s automotive de- 
partment store in Los Angeles has 
been cited by automotive authorities 
as probably the most highly developed 
establishment of its kind in the 








By Roy Alden 


HAROLD L. ARNOLD 


From a mechanic’s helper to the head of 
a business that runs into the millions, 
employing hundreds of workers, Harold 
L. Arnold is a striking type of the 
“from-bottom-to-top” business leader. 


country. From a mechanic’s helper 
to the head of a business that runs 
into the millions, employing hundreds 
of workers, Harold L. Arnold is a 
striking type of the “from-bottom-to- 
top” business leader. That he is 
given rank among the foremost in 
the retail automotive field is due in 
large part to the fact that he has 
built up a remarkably strong or- 
ganization from the standpoint of 
employee efficiency. 

The first order of business on Mr. 
Arnold’s calendar every day is to re- 
ceive any new employees who may 
be reporting for duty. 

On the morning of the interviewer’s 
visit, N. Dietrich, comptroller of 
Harold L. Arnold, Inc., escorted a 
young man and a young woman to 
the president’s office and introduced 
them to Mr, Arnold. 

“Mr. Arnold, this is Miss Lorraine, 
who is joining our bookkeeping de- 
partment, and R. C. Haverlin, enter- 
ing our mechanical department.” 

Mr. Arnold greeted them pleasantly 
and invited them to be seated. For 
five minutes he talked with them in 


a quiet, understanding manner. He 
explained the purposes and ideals of 
the organization. He mentioned that 
many of his employees, now holding 
responsible positions, have been with 
him since he started in business; that 
one of the highest officials of the or- 
ganization was formerly his office 
boy. Mr. Arnold stressed the im- 
portance of efficiency, initiative, ap- 
plication, co-operation, and made 
them feel that he was personally in- 
terested in their rapid advancement 
to positions of greater responsibility. 

Haverlin, the new mechanic, car- 
ried away the idea after his meeting 
with the president of the company in 
whose employ he was just embarking, 
that his progress in the shop was 
going to be watched by the boss. And 
Miss Lorraine felt that if she swung 
into action in an efficient manner in 
the bookkeeping department Mr. 
Arnold would know it. They both 
felt that here was an organization 
where the individual is not lost in 
the busy whirl of things. 


The Arnold System of Education 

From the president’s office the new 
bookkeeper and the new mechanie 
were directed to the accessory and 
tire department to present themselves: 
to C. O. Du Mars, manager. QOmee 
introduced, their course in the Arfrela® 
system of education began. Du Mars 
explained to them all the salient “sell- 
ing points” of the tires handled by 
the Arnold organization and of the 
accessory merchandise and service. 
On tires, for instance. the new em- 
ployees were impressed with the name 
of the particular brand featured, 
its mileage guarantee, performance 
records, etc. From tires, Du Mars 
turned to the accessory stock and 
described the features of the acces- 
sory business—all new articles of 
merit are immediately added to stock 
as soon as placed on the market; all 
kinds of accessories are handled for 
every make of car; prices compare 
favorably with prices asked by other 
dealers; parking space is generally 
available in front of the store as com- 
pared with the congestion in down- 
town shopping centers, etc., etc. 

“While you (Miss Lorraine) will 
work in the accounting department 
and you (Haverlin) will work in the 
shop, you can never tell when you 
may be asked questions about our 
tires and our accessories.” said Mr. 
Du Mars. “And it is a rigid policy 
of the Arnold organization that no 
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employee, from the janitor up, should 
ever be in a position to say ‘I don’t 
know’.” 

From the tire and accessory de- 
partment the new mechanic and the 
new bookkeeper were directed to the 
office of J. S. Woollacott. assistant 
general manager in charge of new 
and used car sales. After talking 
with them for a few minutes in a 
general way about the cars for which 
Arnold has the agency in Southern 
California, Arizona, a portion of 
Nevada, and the west coast of 
Mexico, Mr. Woollacott handed each 
a copy of the “factory manual,” 
which explains in detail al] the fea- 
tures of the machines. He also gave 
each a slip briefly describing the 
different models of the two cars and 
the delivered price of each model. 

All employees must know the 
features presented in the manual. 

The next call was at the office of 
Manager Sage, of the public garage, 
one of the largest in the West. with 
accommodations for 1,000 cars. 
Here the Arnold system of employee 
education was continued. 

From department to department 
the two new employees proceeded un- 
til they had been througb the entire 
establishment. There are eleven de- 
partments in all. 


How Efficiency Is Maintained 


Every effort is made by Arnold to 
maintain the efficiency of his or- 
ganization at the highest possible level. 
To attract the right calibre of men 
and.,women he pays higher wages 
than the general standard, and when- 
ever possible he invariably promotes 
people in his employ to higher posi- 
tions. rather than import outsiders. 
Picnics for the employees are fre- 
quently promoted and many conveni- 
ences are provided about the Arnold 
establishment for their enjoyment. 
For example, billiard tables are to be 
found on the mezzanine floor. where 
the men may enjoy a game during the 
noon hour, and there is a piano for 
the young women. 

Once there were several instances 
of letters being improperly filed. The 
girls in all departments got together 
at a meeting and launched a “File 
"Em Right Club.” A schedule of 
fines was prepared to be levied against 
any girl who was found guilty of 
misfiling any letter, invoice. or other 
document. Just such instances as 
these show how eager the employees 
themselves are to maintain their own 
efficiency. 

Mr. Arnold says that no single man 
can alone build a great business struc- 
ture. The organization which sur- 
rounds the leader, he says. is more 
important than the leader himself. If 
the worth of Mr. Arnold’s philosophy 
maybe measured in the success of 
his enterprises, it undoubtedly must 
be awarded a substantial value. 
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Taking the Guesswork Out 

of Business 

(Continued from page 324) 

often total a good many thousand dol- 
lars a year, and poor judgment in 
buying them causes serious losses. 
Usually this is because they are bought 
on price only or because no study has 
been made to determine what quality 
is cheapest in the long run. 

The Oxford Paper Company sonie 
years ago employed a new purchasing 
agent who decided to find out what 
kinds of material were ultimately 
most economical regardless of what 
the first cost was. To show the per- 
formance of every material purchased, 
le installed records which in - time 
saved many thousands of dollars a 
year. 

Here is what he accomplished with 
just one item—leather belting. A 
card was prepared for every belt in 
the plant on which was recorded a 
description of the belt, the price, tke 
maker’s name, the machine or drive 
on which it was used, the date in- 
stalled, the date removed, the produc- 
tion of the machines to which it furn- 
ished power, and its condition when 
removed. 

After this information had been 
gathered for a while the purchasing 
agent was able to buy for each pur- 
pose the type and grade of belt that 
gave the lowest cost per unit of pro- 
duction. Asa result, within five years 
the cost of belting became $12,000 a 
year instead of $17,000 as it had aver- 
aged before the new policy was 
adopted. This $5,000 a year saving 
came in the face of an increase in 
belting prices of 50 per cent. and an 
increased factory production of 33 1/3 
per cent. That means that the expen- 
ditures for belting were 62 per cent. 
less than they might have been. 

The New England Enameling 
Company found that for packing 
kitchen utensils it was economical to 


buy the highest priced excelsior. This 
material is made from several kinds 
of wood, such as pine, hemlock, and 
poplar. It made tests on two of the 
commonest kinds—pine for which it 
paid $14 a ton at that time, and pop- 
lar which cost $17 a ton. It had been 
using pine exclusively because of the 
$3 a ton lower price. 


The more expensive excelsior took 
a little less time to pack, but this dif- 
ference was so slight that it was not 
considered in estimating the saving. 
The important point shown by the 
test was that it took 5.83 pounds of 
the $14 excelsior to pack a case, while 
3.46 pounds of the $17 packing suf- 
ficed. The average monthly consump- 
tion of poplar excelsior was 26 tons 
costing $442, while 43.7 tons of pine 
were required monthly at a cost of 
$611.80. The yearly saving was 
more than $2,000. 


What Co-operative Buying Can Do 


Such tests as these can well be ap- 
plied to'every material purchased. 


Co-operative buying is the source 
of many savings. For example the 
manufacturers of cotton webbing 
such as is used in garters, suspenders, 
and industrial belting have formed 
what they call the Web Manufactur- 
ers’ Exchange. Few of these manu- 
facturers use enough cotton yarn to 
give them a strong influence in the 
market. By pooling their require- 
ments they buy enough to enable them 
to get prices lower than any of the 
individual members could command. 
The mills from which they buy can 
afford to quote lower prices because 
they can set up machines to run only 
a single kind of yarn the year round, 
at a considerably lower cost. 


This is the fifth of a series of 
articles specially written for “Forbes” 
by William R. Basset, industrial en- 
gineer and public accountant. The 
next will appear in an early issue. 
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‘“REyvery Critical Test a Chance to Move Ahead’’—Macauley 


were being adopted in the larger 
plants. With production assured, 
Macauley began to turn his 
thoughts to increasing the volume 
of sales. Market analysis was un- 
known in those days, and statistics 
were few, but Macauley began an 
intensive study of his prospective 
markets and thereby founded 
what is recognized as one of the 
most powerful sales organizations 
known in this or any other coun- 
try. 

By 1910 the Burroughs Com- 
pany was forging ahead with great 
strides, and one day another call 
came to Macauley’s desk. He was 
asked whether he would accept the 
position of general manager of 
the Packard Company. At this time 
the Packard was making a four- 
cylinder car, and production ran 
slightly over 2,000 cars a year. 

Macauley was still in his thir- 
ties. The automobile industry was 
new. It had a lure for a man who 
possessed _ vision. Possibilities 
wefe unlimited. 


Output Limited by City Planning 


“We did not talk about satura- 
tion points so much then as we do 
to-day,” Mr. Macauley assured 
me, “but my market study had 
made me give it serious considera- 
tion. To me it seemed, as it does 
now, that the volume of automo- 
bile output is only limited by the 
city planning, which has never 
given it proper consideration. 


“Fundamentally, the traffic 
volume is the problem of the city 
plan. Traffic conditions often 


force a voluntary limitation of the 
use of automobiles, for problems 
of public safety must be consid- 
ered. Even outside the cities, 
highway building rarely catches 
up with the traffic volume and ex- 
cept in periods of depression the 
demand for transportation has al- 
ways kept ahead of the facilities. 


“The automobile industry is a 
basic industry, inasmuch as it fills 
a basic human need. Transporta- 
tion is a fundamental of every 
form of commercial distribution. 
It is the very foundation of prog- 
ress. Vast sections of the coun- 
try have been opened up to com- 
mercial contacts in the last few 
years by the extensive building of 
highways which permitted the use 
of the automobile. It has been 
said that it will be ten years before 
the highways will be ample to 
serve existing traffic. I do not 
think they will ever reach that 
point, for sales of cars are pro- 


(Continued from page 313) 


gressing in a faster ratio than the 
development of the highways. It 
seems to me that this is the strong- 
est determining factor in the satu- 
ration point.” 

For some time before his con- 
nection with it Mr. Macauley had 
known something of the back- 
ground of the Packard Company. 

Down in Warren, Ohio, James 
W. Packard, a scientific mechanic 
and an inventor, had been the head 
of a flourishing little plant where 
they made electric lamps. With 
others he became interested in the 
much-talked-of automobile, im- 
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Drilling six cylinders at once. 


ported one for his own use, and 
finally built himself a car. Soon 
his friends asked him to build 
them duplicates, and a small plant 
was started near the lamp works 
where the cars were manufactured. 
The cars he put out were the old 
one-cylinder cars. 

Along came a man with pro- 
gressive notions. 

“Can’t you build me a two-cyl- 
inder car, Packard?” he inquired. 

“You'll have all the trouble you 
want with one,” was Packard’s 
sententious reply. 

Finally one of the cars reached 
Detroit, where it attracted the 
attention of a little group of cap- 
italists. These men had been 
looking for some progressive in- 
dustry in which to invest and they 
had decided on the automobile as 
a fertile field. They went down to 
Warren, where Packard showed 
them through his plant and was 
able to give them detailed infor- 
mation on performance, costs, and 


upkeep. He satisfied them thor- 
oughly as to the sound merits of 
his car—and he sold them the 
Packard idea. They started man- 
ufacture in Detroit with a few 
hundred men in a plant built in the 
center of a pasture. To-day it is 
one of the busiest sections of De- 
troit. 

At the end of seven years when 
Macauley was asked to come as 
general manager, the car was al- 
ready well-established but not very 
widely distributed. Here are 
some of the well-defined principles 
stated in his own words, to which 
he adhered closely: 

“If a man has no native ability 
he is not worth much effort, and 
his native ability is worthless if 
he is not willing to apply himself 
conscientiously and with energy. 
We keep in our organization only 
the men who we feel are person- 
ally interested in the work itself. 
To guide them and give them some 
idea of what we call ‘Packard 
standards,’ we have formulated a 
book of ‘Packard principles’ to 
which we insist they shall adhere 
closely. 


Duties of a Manager 


“The great difficulty in business 
administration is in securing the 
continuity of policies decided upon. 
Experience shows that only peo- 
ple of the highest intelligence and 
most thorough training are able to 
adopt and permanently follow a 
policy after only one telling. It 
must be reiterated and restated 
frequently until it becomes second 
nature to the organization. 

“It is the duty of a manager to 
know his men—their strength and 
their weaknesses—and to use each 
man in that work for which nature 
and his training have best fitted 
him. 

“The first requisite of a job fore- 
man or factory executive is that 
he command the respect and, if 
possible, the regard of the men 
associated with him or working 
under his direction. Our foremen 
are given to understand that they 
must look for their own success 
and advancement to the achieve- 
ment of the men under them. 

“My theory of organization is 
that a chief executive should not 
have too large a number of con- 
tacts, but should keep very closely 
in touch with all that he has. We 
have four vice-presidents, each of 
whom is in supreme authority in 
his own department. We get to- 


gether every day and any message 
is sent down the line through these 
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channels. These men have direct 
contac: with their subordinates 
and keep in very close touch with 
everything that is going on. No 
order is ever given over their heads 
to their subordinates. 

“Another thing the Packard 
Company considers a great factor 
in its development is its Senior 
League. This is composed of men 
who have been with the company 
for ten years or longer. We con- 
sider them of the utmost value in 
leavening the new men, because 
they understand our principles, 
our standards, and our customs. 

“The big Packard factory is 
manned with loyal Americans and 
we are never even threatened with 
labor troubles. This may be due 
in part to certain very definite 
policies, among them the recogni- 
tion of long-time service. We 
were the first to recognize the jus- 
tice of giving the man at the bench 
a vacation with pay. When our 
men in the factory have been with 
us five years they get a $50 bonus 
and a week’s vacation with pay, 
and at 10 years a $100 bonus and 


two weeks’ vacation with pay.” 

With other organizations the 
Packard plant found itself over- 
extended through war exigencies. 
Macauley met the _ situation 
promptly. Much has been said 
about the big bond issue. It was 
put out merely as a precautionary 
measure and was retired within 
a few months. The big “Twin- 
Six” had been put on the market 
just about the time the World War 
began. Macauley felt that a lower 
priced car would meet a growing 
demand. The new “Single-Six” 
was placed on the market and was 
such an immediate success that 
within forty days its retail sales 
had reached $10,000,000. 

Co-operation is a fixed principle 
with Packard. Last summer the 
company’s production’ schedule 
called for the completion of 2,000 
“Single-Sixes” a month, besides 
the development of the “Straight- 
Eight.” Demand became _ so 
heavy that the men voluntarily 
postponed their vacations in an ef- 
fort to keep up with it. 

No story of Packard would be 
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complete without mention of their 
wonderful development of the 
Liberty motor and the generosity 
with which they turned it over to 
the government, although $400,09 
had already been spent on its de. 
velopment. Turned it over, too, 
with the name “Packard” deleted 
in order that there might be no 
lack of co-operation from other 
manufacturers. Nor did the Pack. 
ard Company wait for government 
action; it put through and finished 
200 motors without any contract, 
before the other manufacturers 
were under way—such was its 
knowledge and faith. 

Alvan Macauley has built up a 
wonderful organization. At forty- 
four he was custodian for an invest- 
ment amounting to $30,000,000 and 
sponsor for 12,000 workmen. He 
has always held the high quality 
of the Packard car as the vital 
point in production. He has a 
man-to-man fashion of dealing 
with his people which not only 
has won their admiration and re- 
spect but has given him a high 
place in industry. 





Approaching Tire Distribu- 
tion from New Point of View 


(Continued from page 320) 


In consequence of our limitation of 
accounts, our men always had a fresh 
stock and were not harassed with bad 
debts. 

“The rubber business should be 
steadier than steel, because the great 
majority of the steel output goes into 
permanent investment, such as the 
foundations and skeletons of build- 
ings, and rail equipment. When 
prices go up, permanent investment 
stops. On the other hand, rubber is 
a temporary investment which re- 
quires replacement. It is a repair 
part which is necessary to keep a 
larger investment in operation. There 
should he a steady demand. 

“Our turnover of fixed investment 
is 3% times a year where others 
often make it less than once. Eighty- 
five per cent. of our merchandise is 


sold before it leaves the factory, and 
within twenty-five days we get either 
cash or trade acceptances. With a 
branch it often takes 110 days to get 
returns. In 1922 and 1923 we had 
a turnover On inventory every twenty 
days. As we grow it keeps the same 
ratio. We feel that our dealers’ 
credits are very valuable to us, and 
as we push them so that they be- 
come bigger and better men it reacts 
upon us. 

“Some companies distribute 



















through jobbers. But it seems to me 
tires are too big a proposition to 
handle that way. In small items a 
jobber is necessary because of the 
expense of ‘traveling’ so varied a line, 
but it should not be so in tires. It 
is true that some people regard tire 
sales as a seasonable business, and so 
it is, in a sense, but we are working 
more and more to equalize our sales 
so that we have a steady year-round 
trade. It means a more stable condi- 


tion at the plant and better workmen. 

























The tire building room of the General 

Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, O., and 

(left) the heater room for curing oF 
vulcanizing tires by steam. 





“We built our plant to take care 
of the business on General tires, not 
the general tire business. The gen- 
eral tire business goes up and down. 
But General Tire’s business has in- 
creased each year.” 
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Office of The Richardson Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, nationally known manufacturers 
of roofing materials 


“It is very flexible in its adaptation to 
any kind of analysis work” 


HAT is just one statement which The Richardson Company, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, makes regarding the results secured from 
its National Accounting Machine. 
This machine was originally installed to analyze sales according 
to lines, districts, and salesmen. It has accomplished this with a 
considerable saving in time and labor. 
In commenting upon its other uses The Richardson Company says, 
“We have also found that this machine can be adapted to other 
analysis work such as analyzing supplies for tax reports, totaling 
of inventories, and controlling receipts and disbursements of raw 
material. 
“We are satisfied that as time goes on we will find a great amount 
of additional work that can be handled by this machine at a con- 
siderable saving of time over present methods.” 


Flexibility, as demonstrated in this case, is one of the important 
advantages of the National Accounting Machine. Our Accounting 
Machine Division will be glad to explain its uses on the kind of 
work in which you are interested. 


The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
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It indicates the part of eco- 
nomic forecasting in success- 
ful business today; explains 
the development of this fund- 


amental science; its great 
value to business executives. 
14 pages that can be read in 
a few minutes and should 
be read by every active ex- 
ecutive. The most concise 
description of the funda- 
mental principles and scope 
of business forecasting. Send 
in the coupon today for free 
copy. 





Brookmire Economic Service, Inc. 


25 West 45th St., N. Y. City 


Please send free by return mail your 
_, booklet S-34, “A Tool for the 
Mind.” 














FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


The First National Bank in 
St. Louis, the largest Na- 
tional Bank west of the 
Mississippi, offers instruc- 
tive business counsel to 
out-of-town business con- 
cerns. Its officers and 
directors are all leading 
business men; you will 
find them quick to grasp 
the fundamental needs of 
gour business, from a 
banking standpoint. 





Broadway—Locust—Olive 


Preeminent at Home and 
Dominant in the Great 
Central West. 
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James J. Godfrey, President of Mother 
Lode Copper Mines and of Kay Copper, 


in an interview with “Forbes,” says: 

The paramount question before the cop- 
per industry in this country and in Europe, 
is when the revival will come in the copper 
market. Sales of copper since the begin- 


ning of the current year have been in 
large volume. 


The statistical position of 
the industry, due to 
curtailment earlier in 
the year, has steadily 
improved. But in spite 
of this condition the 
price of the metal 
dropped to below 13c 
a pound recently. The 
quoted quarterly av- 
erage price was below 
the average for last 
year, as well as below 
the average for the last three years. 

In some instances, during the first third 
of 1924, the sales price was below the cost 
of production except in the case of those 
mines which are extremely low cost pro- 
ducers. The highest price for the metal 
quoted on the London market this year 
was £60. 8s. 9d. The average New York 
market price for electrolytic copper has 
been 13.03c a pound, as compared with an 
average price of 14.6lc for 1923. Copper 
is one of the few commodities now selling 
below the pre-war price. Production in 
the United States during the first quar- 
ter of 1924 was 316,000 tons, against a 
total of 965,000 tons for the full year of 
1923. Deliveries for the same period were 
352,000 tons, as compared with 1,025,000 
tons for all of 1923. Using these figures, 
it is calculated that the present production 
in this country is at the rate of 1,264,000 
tons annually against 965,000 tons for all 
of last year. Deliveries are at the rate of 
1,408,000 tons a year against 1,025,000 
for all of last year. Estimates show that 
the surplus stock of copper metal on hand 
on April 30 was about 220,000,000 pounds 
against about 310,000,000 pounds on Janu- 
ary 1. These figures indicate that the 
statistical position of the industry is better 
than it has been for many years, at least 
since the latter part of 1918, when it. was 
impossible to supply the demand. 

Commenting upon the low prices quoted 
for copper metal for export, a British 
authority says: “Undoubtedly there is 
now more competition for foreign business 
than there was when the Copper Export 
Association was functioning on the old 
basis; but this would not wholly account 
for the persistently poor rates taken by 
United States producers. There is a the- 
ory held in some quarters that rates are 
kept down in order to check the produc- 
tion of other than American copper but 
this seems rather far-fetched. The Amer- 
ican copper industry is merely suffering 
from the effects of the post-war boom and 
the expansion in production that has been 
heavier than the demand called for.” 

In my opinion, the English authority 
quoted has stated the present situation in 
the copper metal market as it exists to- 
day. I feel that improvement is bound 
to come in the entire industry as 





soon as the reparations question is settled, 
which event, I believe, is much nearer 
consummation than is generally expected, 
Germany, with re-established credit, back 
in the market would alone send copper 
prices to a normal level, but when the 
French demand (France recently put an 
embargo on her copper exports, showing 
tke acute shortage that exists in that coun- 
try) also becomes a fact, we can expect 
a copper market that will be satisfactory, 


In an exclusive interview with a repre- 
sentative of “Forbes,” J. Theus Munds, 
of the Stock Exchange firm of Munds & 
Winslow, says: 

It is an open question whether the pes- 
simism and discouragement that have 
permeated some quarters of the business 
and financial world are justified. This 
observation is intended to give due accord 
to the misgivings occasioned by the con- 
duct of the present 
Congress, which to an 
unusual degree has 
been guilty of many 
economic sins of omis- 
sion and commission. 
There are times in 
these periods of dis- 
couragement when it 
may seem that our 
country, with its 
boundless resources and productive eff- 
ciency along industrial lines, was not rich 
enough to withstand the drain caused by 
Congressional extravagance, paternalis- 
tic legislation and tendency to respond to 
the pressure of organized minorities in- 
stead of considering the welfare of the 
nation as a whole. Like many other be- 
lievers in the permanency and integrity of 
our institutions, I am hopeful that these 
are but passing phases, and that the un- 
mistakable verdict of an aroused public 
opinion, ultimately and surely will bring 
its rectification of false political standards. 

Inasmuch as production and distribution 
constitute the chief elements of our eco- 
nomic progress and furnish the basis for 
all sound prosperity, I am looking forward 
to the future with the utmost confidence. 
We have the industrial equipment and the 
man power to provide an output in keeping 
with domestic needs and to furnish a sur- 
plus for our overseas markets. As the 
purchasing power of the. world revives, 
we shall have no occasion to regret the 
limitless scope of our raw material re- 
sources, or the marvellous capacity to 
which we can speed up our industrial out- 
put. World buying power is merely 4 
measure of exchange of products. A re- 
juvenated Europe will provide two cus- 
tomers for our goods for every one taken 
away through competition. Overproduc- 
tion is only relative. The world’s needs 
are not, and probably never will be, satis- 
fied. There may be oversupply when 
measured in terms of the buying power of 
a world impoverished by a wasting war. 
With a world at work and having goods 
to exchange, demand would be well nigh 
insatiable. It is because I believe that 
events are shaping inevitably toward this 
end that I am an optimist in the face of 
temporary and incidental discouragements- 
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will Rising of Congress 
Bring Better Business? 
(Continued from page 305) 


In short, the general price level has 
sagged to the lowest point of the year and 
is now 13 per cent. down from the maxi- 
mum touched last year. 

The total sum now being distributed in 
weekly pay envelopes is less than was 
being distributed before Congress began 
to play havoc with business confidence. 
Meanwhile, the accumulation of more and 
more idle money, although it has brought 
lower interest rates, has not caused any 
substantial upward movement in stocks. 
The low return available on loans has 
naturally led to keener competition for the 
highest grade of bonds, including Liberties, 
which have sold at new high prices. But 
the failure of the stock market as a whole 
to advance under the stimulating influence 
of cheaper money reflects the uncertainty 
and hesitancy which events at Washington 
have produced. 

But are there no rays of sunshine on 
the horizon ? 

Personally, I believe a hopeful attitude 
is justified. 

Congress, the main stumbling block, will 
be out of the way. 

Decisive news of a most helpful char- 
acter may and should come from Europe 
in the near future. 

The Presidential conventions ‘will soon 
be a thing of the past, and present indica- 
tions are that the campaign will not rock 
the country. Indeed, it promises to be 
extremely mild. 


Money Plentiful 


The pressure of so much idle money to 
find employment may become a powerful 
factor in stimulating greater business 
activity. 

With few exceptions, stocks of finished 
goods. are unusually light, and should 
prices take an upward turn, we would 
doubtless: see an abrupt end of the long- 
prevailing policy of hand-to-mouth buying. 
Good securities are on a low rather than 
a high level, so that here also there is 
room for favorable developments, espe- 
cially as many railroads have not yet 
passed along to stockholders the benefits 
reaped from the abnormal volume of busi- 
ness which has been done. 

Finally, if the financial and business 
community early reach the conclusion that 
the November election will turn out favor- 
ably to business, the “discounting” of such 
a conclusion may set in far ahead of the 
actual polling. 

There comes to my mind the story of 
the Irishman convicted of a serious crime. 
When the Judge asked him if he had any- 
thing to urge as to why a heavy sentence 
should not be passed upon him, the Irish- 
man replied, “Bejabers, yer Honor, if ye 
can’t be aisy, be as aisy as ye can.” 

The best interests of the country will 
be served, I believe, if those who cannot 
Teel optimistic try to feel and talk as 
optimistically as they can. 





Senator James Couzens of Michigan re- 
turned to his seat in the Senate after 
nearly a months’ illness. 

Roy M. Mulford and John E. Davis 
have been elected members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. 









































The New York Trust Company 
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Foreign credit information, current data on 
foreign markets and trade opportunities, 
and other special conveniences for those 


engaged in foreign trade — 


Exceptional facilities for the administration 
of personal and corporate trusts, developed 
through long experience covering the entire 
field of trust service. 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $27,500,000 


100 Broadway 
57th St. & Fifth Ave. 40th St. & Madison Ave. 
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BVERY major stock 

market movement is 
forecasted by definite 
signals. Successful invest- 
ment depends on reading 
them correctly. 


In November 1919, April 1920, 
August 1921, March 1923, 
October 1923, and January 1924, 


the American Institute of 
Finance advised its clients how 
to interpret the signals correctly 
—to their profit. 


What will the market do NOW? 
Is it time to BUY or SELL? 
A careful analysis of existing 
conditions and forecast of 
security trends has just been 
prepared for clients. It should 
be invaluable to every investor. 







A few copies are available Free. Simply ask for F-J 7 


American Institute of Finance 


141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘‘How to Keep Your Money and Make It Earn More,”’ by 
Herbert N. Casson, Will Help You Solve Your Problems 
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Investors 


will find our booklet, 
“Odd Lot Trading,” of 
extreme interest and 
value. 


It shows the many 
advantages Odd Lot 
Trading offers to both 
the small and large in- 
vestor. 


Copy of our booklet 
furnished on request. 


' Ask for F.428 


100 Share Lots 


Curb Securities Bought or 
Sold for Cash 


John Muir & (0 
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this year 


but how about next? 


You find this ques- 
tion _ continually 
arising as you plan 
your investment 
purchases. 


We maintain a help- 
ful information ser- 
vice on listed securi- 
ties which is at your 
service. Accounts 
carried on conserva- 
tive margin. 


Send for our booklet 
on trading methods. 


Ask for J-7 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Some Considerations Upon Which the Next Broad 
Upward Swing Will Be Based 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 
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ONUS legislation, passed over the 

President’s veto, proved to be merely 
an ephemeral influence in the stock mar- 
ket. The news reached Wall Street over- 
night, and in the morning there was a 
sudden wave of selling, but traders soon 
sensed that there was to be no demoralized 
flood of selling, that buyers were ready 
and anxious to take all stocks offered at 
concessions, and that the potential buying 
power on the decline actually exceeded the 
supply. 

That is why the market recovered within 
the next two or three days the entire loss 
of the day the bonus news came out, along 
with all the decline that had been scored 
during several preceding days of slow sag- 
ging. 

At this writing the situation in Wall 
Street is quite different, with regard to 
sentiment, from what it was only a few 
weeks ago. It is now a fact that most 
of the large wire houses regard the longer 
future with confidence, are advising against 
bear operations, and, while they do not 
advocate following prices up, they are of 
the opinion that purchases should be made 
during days of unsettlement. The only 
active bear faction of any importance con- 
sists of that group of traders, known as 
the “uptown crowG” which makes its 
headquarters at the Waldorf and is re- 
puted to follow, rather blindly at times, 
the leadership of the “big bear.” But the 
recent action of the market has been dis- 
couraging even to this tenacious bear 
clique, and a few more drives of disap- 
pointing outcome may be expected to con- 
vert them to the long side. 

Although the writer must admit that he 
has—perhaps stubbornly—clung to the 
constructive point of view during prac- 
tically all of the unsettlement since the 
highs of last February were reached, be- 
lief in the longer future of the market has 
amounted to a conviction. And in the 
action of the market there now seems to be 
evidence of such broad and important ac- 
cumulation as must before long result in 
an upward movement much more extensive 
and longer lived than the previous one. 

Disregarding the current business re- 
cession, which is after all nothing more 





1923 1924. 


than a marking of time and which has 
served to strengthen, rather than weaken, 
fundamental conditions, here—briefly stated 
—are some of the considerations upon 
which the next broad upward swing of 
security prices will be based: 

Election of Coolidge for President. 

Settlement of Europe’s financial prob- 
lems. 

Improved agricultural conditions at 
home due to a balancing of production. 

Cheap money, encouraging expansion of 
business and carrying of securities on time 
loans. 

Improved position of the investor in 
fixed-income securities. 

Lower taxes, with promise of more sci- 
entific revision later. 

The catching up of national require- 
ments to war-expanded plant capacity; so 
that costs may be lowered by full opera- 
tions. 

Sustained high purchasing power of a 
large body of contented workers. 

Consolidations of railway lines into a 
few large systems for more efficient opera- 
tion. 

Extension of cheap power and the be- 
ginning of a new era of plant expansion. 

If these broad considerations work out 
as outlined, won’t their influence be 
greater and more lasting than the little 
uncertainties of to-day which are finding 
expression in  hand-to-mouth buying, 
slowed-down iron and steel production, 
‘-mporary price declines, and a reduced 
freight movement ? 

One result of hand-to-mouth buying 
which it is well not to lose sight of is the 
marked strengthening of the balance sheet 
positions of numberless industrial con- 
cerns; inventories are generally low, while 
cash holdings are high, bank loans have 
been pretty well liquidated, and some cor- 
porations have been purchasing their own 
bonds. Such a condition is never the fore- 
runner of prolonged unsettlement. 

And, in the stock market, a similar con- 
dition is reflected by the fact that broke.’ 
loans are down to a minimum—actually 
only about half the estimated total of Feb- 
ruary, 1923. Bear markets don’t have 
their beginnings thus. . 
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New Oil Fields Not 
a Market Factor 
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National Petroleum News 


— production to come from 
Colorado, newest of great oil produc- 
ing states, will be deferred in its market 
significance until 1925 at least, a per- 
sonal survey of conditions in that state 
indicates. 


Wellington Dome production, north of 


ONDITIONS in 
our basic indus- 
tries are always 
undergoing changes. 
A digest of current 


conditions in several 


Fort Collins, in Larimer county, will come important lines is 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange from a structure approximately 2,100 ; 
acres within the closing contours mapped. given in our June 
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Moffat Dome, near Craig, in the farthest 
northwest county in Colorado, has an in- 
dicated total of productive acreage ap- 
proximating two and a half square miles. 

Other domes are to be tested in Moffat 
county, which may or may not prove pro- 
ductive. The closing contours mapped on 
these structures indicate, however, that in 
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real extent they will be smaller fields McD 
“ than Moffat Dome. |! £ NNELL & Co. 
ted Quotations furnished on Entrance to the region around Craig is 
on Marine and Shipping Securities effected only through use of a short line 120 BROADWAY 
of railroad that crosses the crest of the Con- 

tinental Divide and is operated under the New York 

PRIVATE WIRES: most adverse circumstances. It will be Members New York Stock Exchange 

b- New York, New Orleans, Chicago impossible to market the oil without pipe- 

line construction either southward to the San Francisco Los Angeles 















and throughout the South | 














Safety and 8% 


The present attractive 
return on Cities Service 
Company Preferred stock 
is 8%. 


This security is a pre- 
ferred issue of one of the 
largest business organiza- 
tions in the world... 


The Company obtains its 
revenue from the sale of 
necessities (electricity, gas 
and oil products) and is 
earning sufficient to pay 
Preferred dividends three 
times over. 


Send for Preferred circular 
P-16 and booklet describing 
Company. 


Cities Service 





60 WALL ST., NEW YORK 
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Denver & Rio Grande Western railroad 
or northward to the Union Pacific. 


Controlled by Two Companies 


After additional wells have been com- 
pleted, this probably will be done; but even 
then the production will not come as a 
“flood.” Moffat Dome is controlled by 
the Transcontinental Oil Co. of Pittsburgh 
and The Texas Co. interests, operations 
being carried on by the latter. Other 
fields that may be discovered later prob- 
ably will be similarly held and developed 
along lines of requirements. 

Wellington Dome production, where the 
gas “discovery” has indicated important 
oil recovery in the future, is to be closely 
held by the Union Oil Co. of California, 
which owns all leaseholds within the clos- 
ing contours of the structure. Douglas 
Lake and Fort Collins Domes, situated 
adjacent to Wellington, are similarly held. 
The Union will not be disposed to- put any 
flood of crude oil on the market, besides 
its own policy is yet to be determined 
whether great pipeline construction will 
be made to an outside outlet or whether 
the company will construct its own refin- 
ing plant in the front range area, at or 
near Fort Collins, and enter new distrib- 
uting territory. 

It is significant that the formations of 
the Dakota group, from which both Mof- 
fat and Wellington Domes produce, dip 
sharply into the basin from the front 
range, near which Wellington is situated, 
and that the number of structures existing 
at drillable depths in this region is lim- 
ited. Other structures that will get tests 
are also of small areal extent as well as 
being confined to a narrow belt along the 
front range. In nearly all cases, acreage 
on these structures is fairly solidly held, 
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History of 
81 
Short Swings 


is merely a chapter 
heading in an informa- 
tive and readable book- 
let prepared especially 
for conservative spec- 
ulators; wherein is dis- 
cussed the so-called 
“Technical Action of 
the Stock Market.” 


As the basis of our 
work this “Technical 
Action” has been 
proven to have the abil- 
ity to profitably fore- 
cast the secondary 
swings of stock prices. 


The Booklet is sent 
free, together with 
sample copies of 





TutmaNiSurv EY 


on request 
TILLMAN & PRATT 
ECONOMIC ENGINEERING 
Nottingham Building Boston, (17,) Mass. 
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Westinghouse Record 


PeaL ere records were broken by 
Westinghouse in the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1924, for with the exception of 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1919— 
largely a war year—sales billed during the 
last year were the largest on record. Net 
income available for dividends was $16,- 
125,303, against $12,263,485 in the previous 
fiscal year, an increase of over 30 per 
cent. And $8.98 was earned on $85,776,450 
common stock, against $8.19 on $70,813,950 
common in the previous fiscal year. De- 
spite a moderate recession in orders booked 
during the last quarter, unfilled orders at 
the end of the fiscal year totaled $63,738,- 
702, against $61,914,237 at the end of the 
previous twelve months. Covering its 
dividend requirements more than twice 
over and selling at a price to yield 7 per 
cent., Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing common is an excellent . business 
man’s investment. Although earnings ex- 
pansion has been rapid in recent years, 
it seems likely that full growth has not 
yet been attained. 


Loft’s Sales Gain 


Believe it or not, The Standard Statis- 
tics Co. reports that sales of Loft, Inc., 
during April, 1924, were 58 per cent. above 
April, 1923. Thirty-two stores are now 
being operated, as compared with twenty- 
seven at the end of 1922. If profits would 
only keep pace with sales, things should 
eventually work out well. The stock is 
now selling at slightly less than half its 
high price of 1923. 


Industrial Building 


While the building trades “have been 
scrambling during the last few years to 
catch up with the demands for housing, 
new industrial construction has‘ been rela- 
tively slack. The Foundation Co. recently 
issued a statement calling attention to this 
contrast in the two lines of building and 
declaring that “a wholesome condition in 
the industrial world is reflected by a 
greater activity in construction connected 
with the industries than at any time since 
the war boom of 1918.” And it was added 
that “work of the Foundation Company 
now in hand includes steam power plants 
and hydroelectric developments for four- 
teen representative power companies, a 
considerable amount of railroad work, and 
industrial plant construction for more than 
twenty well-known manufacturing con- 
cerns.” Foundation Co. stock was split 
up sixteen to one, in 1917, and in addi- 
tion five shares of preferred were given 
for each share of old common. And since 
then dividends have been liberal, for $10 
was paid in 1918; $9 and 25 per cent. stock 
dividend in 1919; $7 in 1921; and $6 an- 
nually since 1922. Earnings were $10.58 
per common share in 1923, against $4.63 
in 1922. In a letter to shareholders, dated 
February 20, 1924, President Doty stated 
that business then on hand, all on a pre- 
ferred basis, was sufficient to more than 
cover expenses and dividends for 1924, 
and that additional business promised earn- 
ings on the common stock in 1924 in ex- 





cess of $20 a share. These’ facts explain 
why Foundation Co. common has _ been 
holding close to the year’s high levels 
despite depression in the general industrial 
list. 


Seaboard Air Line 


Improvement in railroad operating con. 
ditions in the South is strikingly shown jn 
the Seaboard Air Line report for 1923, 
Net income was $1,647,379, against a de. 
ficit of $1,002,616 in the previous year, 
and after allowance for the annual allot. 
ment of discount on securities there was a 


balance of $5.83 a share on the preferred _ 


stock. President Warfield told stockhold- 
ers that the outlook for business through- 
out the road’s territory is excellent, and 
added that “the production of citrus fruits 
and vegetables in Florida and_ products 
from the other states of the South js 
increasing from year to year with un- 
precedented rapidity, indicating heavy 
increases in this class of traffic for 1924.” 
In Wall Street the story will not down 
that Seaboard is due to go into some con- 
solidation, and that the merger price on 
the preferred will be $30 a share. 


Alcohol Looks Up 


Earnings of the U. S. Industrial 
Alcohol Company made a substantial re- 
covery in 1923 as compared with 1922, 
standing at $11.27 on the common, 
against $3.68. And it is stated that, with 
all plants operating to capacity, earnings 
for the first quarter of 1924 were in 
excess of results for the corresponding 
period last year. New contracts recently 
announced include an arrangement to 
furnish du Pont with all its requirements 
of alcohol for 1924, and a large and 
profitable contract with the Ford Motor 
Co. Alcohol is one of the few industrial 
stocks now attracting attention because 
of dividend prospects. The last payment 
was l per cent., September 15, 1921. 


Allied Chemical 


Allied Chemical is another industrial 
which is being favored because of im- 
proved earnings, actual and in prospect. 
Earnings on the common were $7.53 a 
share in 1923, against $5.68 in 1922, and 
$2.64 in 1921. Some of its subsidiaries, 
particularly the Barrett Company and 
the Semet-Solvay Co., are said to be 
doing the largest volume of business 
since the war period. The Barrett Co. 
manufactures principally roofing and 
road-building materials, and the Semet- 
Solvay Co. manufactures soda and its 
by-products. At the close of 1923, Allied 
Chemical had net working capital of 
nearly $90,000,000, an item of $43,272,036 
in “marketable securities” accounting for 
more than 40 per cent. of current assets. 
Total current liabilities were less than 
$12,000,000, as against $7,224,575 in cash 
and $15,450,701 in accounts receivable. 
Net working capital at the close of 1922 
was $72,500,000, and in 1921, $65,170,000. 
The dividend rate of $1 quarterly on the 
common has been maintained since May 
2, 1921. 
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New Oil Fields Not a 
Market Factor 


(Continued from page 333) 
working to the end of defeating over- 
production from intensive operations. 

As compared with the famous Salt 
Creek field of Wyoming, with its 26 to 28 
square miles of productive ground, with 
at least three and possibly five producing 
horizons, the largest of the Colorado 
structures is only about four and half 
miles long and a mile and a half at its 
broadest point. Besides the Dakota sand 
mentioned, deeper drilling would be for 
the Lakota, going ahead from the present 
producing level around 4,200 feet. The 
shallower producing sands of Salt Creek 
are either missing or they were non-pro- 
ductive at Wellington as well as in Moffat 
county. 

The importance of these domes, and pos- 
sibly others to be found productive later, 
is not to be minimized from the viewpoint 
of the operating companies owning them; 
but as market disturbers, or even as ex- 
tensive sources of crude oil recovery in 
1924, they are not to be feared. 











About Important People | 














Cyrus E. Woods has resigned as Am- 
bessador to Japan. 

E. H. H. Simmons was elected president 
of the New York Stock Exchange and 
W.-Eugene Kimball, of R. J. Kimball & 


Co., was elected a member of the Board ~ 


of Governors. Walter I. Johnson, vice- 
president of the exchange, Seymour L. 
Cromwell and:Edgar Boody were elected 
members of the Committee on Library. 


J. L. Lancaster, ‘one of the receivers, ° 


has been made ‘president of the reorganized 
Texas & Pacific Railway. 

G. M. Williams has been elected presi- 
dent of fhe Nordyke-Marmon Motor Com- 
pany, succeeding W. C. Marmon. 


George Whitney of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
was elected a director of the Marland Oil 
Company. He succeeds F. W. Hayes. 

J. C. Van Eck, vice-president, was named 
to succeed Sir Henry W. A. Deterding as 
president of the Shell Union Oil Corpora- 
tion. Sir Henry, whe is managing director 
of the Royal Dutch-Shell group, was 
named chairman of the board of directors, 
a newly created office. 


Simon B. Blumenthal, formerly of 
Zimmermann & Forshay, was reinstated 
to membership by the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

Charles M. Schwab has become asso- 
ciated with the Federal Metals Corpora- 
tion, a new company which is to take in 
three of the largest refiners and sellers 
of secondary metals in the country. 


The New York Cotton Exchange mem- 
bership of Duse M. Van Vliet was sold to 
Adolph E. Norden for $26,500, a decrease 
of $3,000 from the last sale. - 


L. S. Carroll has been appointed a vice- 
President of the American Locomotive Co. 


Cornelius A. Wood has been elected 
second vice-president of the American 
Woolen Company, succeeding George H. 
Shepley, resigned. 

Eugene E. du Pont has been elected a 
member of the board of directors of the 


Chatham & Phenix National Bank of New 
York, 
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Additional 
Demands for Service 
Require $32,000,000 of 

New Construction This Year 


HE operated electric and gas proper- 
ties of Standard Gas and Electric Com- 
pany had a remarkable growth last 
year, as shown by the certified annual 
report recently issued. 

To handle increased business in 1923 new 
property construction required the expendi- 
tute of more than $31,000,000. This figure 
will be exceeded in 1924, the estimated budget 
for the year amounting to $32,672,000. 


The annual report shows the following growth: 





1923 1922 

Communities served —... cece eee eee eee 841 665 
PODMIGTIOM GOTVON oon 5cccccccccsccccccess 2,770,000 2,375,000 
Customers directly supplied.............. 686,568 570,716 
Installed power capacity (h.p.)............ 630,847 418,472 
Installed gas mfg. capacity (cu. ft.)....... 45,114,200 28,725,000 

Among the cities served by the operated companies are: 
Minneapolis San Diego Sioux Falls Pueblo 
Oklahoma City Saint Paul Stockton Mobile 
Fargo Muskogee Louisville Tacoma 

Profitable work for your money in 17 States is offered by investing 
in the 


7% Cumulative Prior Preference Stock 


Standard Gas and Electric Company 


Dividends payable quarterly the 25th 
of July, October, January and April. 


Yielding About 742% 


This stock has precedence as to earnings and assets over all other 
classes of stock of the Company. It ranks ahead of junior, dividend 
paying securities having a present market.in excess of $25,000,000. 
Earnings of the Company in 1923 after interest charges were more 
than 6% times the annual dividend requirements on the 7% -Prior « 
Preference Stock. <n 


We recommend this stock as a sound and thoroughly. satisfactory ° 
investment. 


Send for the 1923 Annual Report and Illustrated Booklet, 
Use the Coupon below. Please indicate if you are in- ~ 
terested in our attractive Monthly Investment Plan. 


sizes 
H. M. Byllesby and Co. =“. 
Investment Securities : 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
208 S. La Salle Street 111 Broadway 
Baston Philadelphia Providence Detroit Minneapolis 


Direct Private Wires—Chicago—New York—Boston 


Inquire Without Obligation 
H. M. Byllesby and Co., 


Please send me: [ ] 
Complete Informa- Name 
tion 7% Prior Pref- 

erence Stock, [ ] Il- 
lustrated Booklet, Street 
{[ ] 1923 Annual Re- 

port, [ ] Details of 
i CR cess sthetsseneriewed «40's ohpethh BJ-246 
Plan. 
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CARDEN. GREEN & Co. 


New York Stock 
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NewYork Produce Exchange 
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Chicago Stock Exchange 

Chicago Board of Trade 


43 Exchange Place New York City 
‘ Telephone — Hanover ceSe 
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: The Ounce of 
Prevention 


VERYBODY acknowl- 

edges that precaution is 

the best safeguard against ill- 

ness. And in other ways the 

“ounce of prevention” is of 
inestimable value. 


Moody’s Investors Service has 
for many years applied the 
rinciple of prevention in 

isting its clients to avert 
ancial losses. 


danger signal, however 

t, is made the basis for 

mpt diagnosis and is re- 
ported to our clients. 





















Our Complete Supervisory 
Service—which operates for 
the conservation of our clients’ 
capital—is used with profit, 
and at moderate cost, by 
thousands of individual inves- 
tors, banks, insurance com- 
panies and corporations. 





Let us tell you how we do it. 
Ask for Booklet No. 109-F. 


MOODY’S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


JOHN MOODY, President 





























35 Nassau Street New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 
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Opportunities for Investors 


High-Grade Underlying Railroad Bonds 
for Long-time Investment 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


Big rsrengang railroad bonds, where 
interest and principal has been as- 
sumed or is guaranteed by a large sys- 
tem, very often offer the highest grade 
investments in this industry, and are to 
be preferred over the best grade bonds of 
the guarantor company, as a general rule. 
The safety is greater because interest is 
deducted from earnings and paid before 
the income is available for interest pay- 
ments on the guarantor’s first mortgage 
issues. While this security may be re- 
dundant, there is another point to be con- 
sidered, and that is this: because under- 
lying bonds are generally small issues and 
not very well known, they usually may 
be purchased to yield a higher return than 
bonds of equal grade of well known rail- 
road systems. 

The present list of bonds is of this 
character, and it will be seen from the 
rating given each that they are of an un- 


System. This issue ranks ahead of or 
underlies all C. & O. bonds except $29, 
858,000 first Consolidated 5s, 1939, 

The Chicago & Erie Railroad first 5, 
1982, are outstanding in the amount of 
$12,000,000. The bonds are secured by 
a first lien on the main line from Marion, 
Ohio, to Hammond, Indiana, and also by a 
first lien on 9,999 shares of Chicago & 
Western Indiana Railroad, and 2,399 shares 
of the Belt Railroad of Chicago. Interest 
is guaranteed by the Erie Railroad. : 

The Columbus & Hocking Valley Rail- 
road first 4s, 1948, are outstanding in the 
amount of $1,401,000. This issue is se- 
cured by a first lien on the main line of 
the Hocking Valley Railroad from Colum- 
bus to Athens, Ohio, and branches. It 
underlies all other Hocking Valley bond 
issues. The Hocking Valley Railroad 
Company is owned by the Chesapeake & 
Ohio. 








Underlying Railroad Beads 


Moody’s 
Rating Bonds Due 
Aa Atlantic & Danville Ist 4s..... 1948 


Aaa C. & O., Rich. & Allegheny 4s.1989 
Aa Chicago me meee Bet BB. wn. 00s 1982 
Aaa Columbus & Hocking 4s..... 1948 
Aaa Columbus & Toledo 4s....... 1955 
Aa Harlem & Port Chester 4s... 1954 
Aaa Long Island gen. 4s........... 1938 
Aaa Pacific R.R. of Mo. Ist 4s..... 1938 
A South Bound R. R. 5s........ 1941 


Int. System Denom. Price Yield 
J&J So. Ry. $1,000 6.00% 
J&J C.& O. 1,000 81 5.00 
M&N __ Erie 1,000 3 5.35 
A&O Hock. Val. 500 1 5.40 
F&A Hock. Val. 1,000 80 5.35 
M&N NewHaven 1,000 iY 5.60 
J&D Penna. 1,000 5.45 
F&A Mo. Pac. 1,000 87 5.20 

A&O Sea. Air. 1,000 88 6.10 








usually high grade. The bonds have been 
selected with another consideration in 
mind also. Only low interest bearing is- 
sues are included. The buyer has a much 
better chance, of appreciation, for, as the 
bond approaches maturity, the price auto- 
matically approaches parity. The buyer 
is assured a substantial return so long as 
he holds these bonds and he is assured an 
appreciation of principal as time goes on. 
All of these bonds are “closed” issues, or 
virtually so, that is, no more bonds will 
be sold and the natural enhancement of 
real estate values and greater earning 
power as the country grows assures a 
greater equity with time. 

Many of these bonds are secured by 
liens on important links in the great trans- 
portation systems of the country and to 
default interest would mean a disintegra- 
tion of these systems. For this reason 
alone, if for no other, underlying bonds 
can be considered of a higher investment 
status than the first mortgage bonds of 
the systems of which they comprise a part. 

The Atlantic & Danville Railway first 
4s, 1948, are outstanding in the amount 
of $3,925,000. The road is leased to the 
Southern Railway, which pays and guaran- 
tees the interest. The lease matures in 
1949, or subsequent to the maturity of the 
bonds. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio, Richmond & 
Allegheny first 4s, 1989, are outstanding 
in the amount of $6,000,000. This is a 
divisional issue and forms an important 
part of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 


The Columbus & Toledo Railroad first 
4s; 1955, are outstanding in the amount 
of $2,441,000. This issue is also a part 
of the Hocking Valley System and is se- 
cured by a first lien on the main line from 
Columbus to Walbridge, Ohio. These 
bonds underlie also all Hocking Valley 
issues. 

The Harlem River & Port Chester Rail- 
road first 4s, 1954, are outstanding in the 
amount of $15,000,000. This issue is cov- 
ered by a first lien on all property and 
franchises of the company, which consists 
of a line from the Harlem River to the 
junction with the main line of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
at New Rochelle. The entire company is 
leased by the New Haven, which guaran- 
tees all taxes and interest on these bonds 
for 99 years from 1873. 

The Long Island Railroad general 4s, 
1938, are outstanding in the amount of 
$3,000,000. These bonds follow $5,000,000 
of Long Island Consolidated first 4s and 
5s, 1931, and are secured by a second lien 
on 162 miles of line radiating from Long 
Island City and upon terminal properties 
on Long Island. They underlie about 
$30,000,000 of other bonds. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company owns $33,- 
982,550 out of $34,110,250 capital stock 
of the Long Island Railroad. 

The Pacific Railroad of Missouri first 
4s, 1938, are outstanding in the amount of 
$6,996,000. The bonds are secured by 3 
first lien on 285 miles of line extending 
from St. Louis, Mo., to the Missouri- 
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Kansas State line. The bonds underlie 
all other Missouri Pacific Railroad issues. 

The South Bound Railroad first 5s, 
1941, aré outstanding in the amount of 
$2,033,000. The bonds are secured by a 
erat lien on 141 miles of line from Sa- 
yannah, Ga., to Columbia, S. C. The 
bonds have been assumed by the Seaboard 
Air Line Railway Company and underlie 
about $85,000,000 of Seaboard Air Line 


Bonds. 





Yes, New England Can and 
Should Go Ahead 


(Continued from page 308) 


The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad, if it had followed the 
policy of development instead of 
monopoly, would have been the best 
piece of railroad in the United States. 
It can still be made so. 

We have not yet said a word about 
perhaps our greatest asset of all, the 
mankind and womankind of New Eng- 
land. After all, there is in New Eng- 
land an earnestness, a sincerity, a 
Puritanism which, though it has its bad 
‘side, gives an energy of will, a stead- 
fastness of purpose, a real religious- 
ness—a seven-days-a-week religious- 
ness—which make for solid achieve- 
ment and genuine success. 

I have not the slightest doubt that, 
the need for exertion having arrived, 
New England will exert itself and, 
through inventive genius and otherwise, 
exert itself to real purpose. 


Yes, New England can and should take 
on a new lease of life. 

It has an abundance—one is tempted to 
say a super-abundance—of money. New 
England has an excellent supply of intel- 
ligent, skilled, native-born artisans not 
given to roaming from place to place. 
New England has water transportation and 
rail transportation facilities which could 
be and doubtless will be brought to the 
highest state of efficiency: New England 
is near the densest population in the United 
States. It is on the Atlantic seaboard and 
it now has cheap communication, through 
the Panama Canal, with the Pacific Coast. 

New England cotton, brass, leather, silk, 
woolen and other manufactured products 
enjoy an unexcelled reputation. 

New England has manufacturers, bank- 
ers, merchants and other business men of 
ripe experience and of unquestioned in- 
tegrity. New England has an asset of 
incalculable value in its “New England 
conscience.” New England has the right 
kind of background. 

But New England must shake off the 
self-satisfaction which has dulled its in- 
itiative. New England must abandon some 
of the ultra-conservatism which has re- 
sulted in record-breaking savings bank de- 
posits but not record-breaking establish- 
ment of new. industries or expansion of 
existing industries. New England must 
strive to release itself more and more 
trom “dead hands” and support and follow 
the leadership of “live ones.” New Eng- 
land must throw off its habit of postpon- 
ing action and must pursue progress. New 
England must learn modern merchandising, 
modern salesmanship, modern advertising. 

It can be done. 

Will it be done? 

I believe it will. 








New York Centra: Yards at st Syracuse, N.Y. 
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RAILROAD BONDS 
for Far-Sighted Investors 


“A country develops as fast as its railroads” 


The purchaser of a La railroad bond does more than add a 
t 


high-grade investme 
country’s development, 


o his holdings —he helps speed the 


New issues of well-secured railroad, equipment and terminal 
bonds offered by The National City Company may be found 
on our monthly list of recommended bonds. You may be inter- 
ested to know that this same list is consulted by thousands of 
banks. Would you like to have a copy? We will gladly mail 


one upon request. 





The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


SHORT TERM NOTES 


You will find pom in 
more than 50 leaaing 
cities in the United 
States, Canada and 


abroad. 


ACCEPTANCES 











The Facts 
About Speculation 


This booklet by Thomas Gibson is now 
out of pe, but the application of the 
princip set forth in it is the out- 
standing feature of the regular 


Weekly Market Letter 
Send for a copy 


No charge if you mention “Forbes.” 


GIBSON & McELROY 
53 Park Place New York 


Babson’s 
REPORTS 


For Merchants, Bankers 
and Investors 











Tue Basson STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 


WELLESLEY Hits, 82, Mass. 

















“Business Fundamentals,’’ by Roger W. Babson, is a 
book that should be read by every business man 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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$3,000 a Year 


For eleven years Mr. 
Jones never earned 
more than $3000. At 
the end of that time he 
had acquired a princi- 
pal of $19,000 — anda 
steady, independent in- 
come—in addition to his 
salary—of $1200 a year 
forever. 


You, Too, Can Be 
Independent 


The coupon will bring the 
story of the Columbia Plan 
for Independence without 
cost or obligation to you. 
Others are building for the 
future — without depriva- 
tion now. Find out how 
they do it. 





COLUMBIA MORTGAGECOMPANY 
754 Columbia Mortgage Building 
4 East 43rd Street, New York City 
) Please send me the new 32 page Booklet 
] about the Columbia Plan 

















Electric Light 
and Power | 
Industry 


Its growth, development 
and future. 


Reasons for the growing 
demand for Electric Light 
and Power bonds. 


Their investment posi- 
tion. 


Fully discussed in our 
Special Circular.—Ask for} 
copy E-4. é 


BARSTOW & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
18 Exchange Place, New York 





























I FIND NEW PRODUCTS 
FOR THE MANUFACTURER 


er those wishing to establish a new manu- 
facturing industry. 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established in 1900 
773F Garson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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| weidel interesting points relating to 
electrical developments during 1923 
were brought out at the recent Conven- 
tion of the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation held in Atlantic City. The largest 
water wheel ever placed in operation, car- 
rying 83,000 h.p. on a single shaft, was 
completed at Niagara Falls; the mightiest 
steam turbine in the world was placed in 
operation at Brooklyn; and on the Pacific 
Coast the highest tension power lines ever 
used were constructed, carrying 220,000 
volts over hundreds of miles. In the realm 
of finances, it was brought out that the 
Public Utilities during the last five years 
raised more than $3,750,000,000 through 
new corporate issues, or $300,000,000 
more than the railroads. In the next 10 
years, it is estimated, $10,000,000,000 will 
be invested to complete hydro-electric de- 
velopments already filed with the Federal 
Power Commission. 

The Alabama Power Company in its 
very comprehensive annual report for 
1923 shows gross operating revenues for 
the year to have been $7,863,294, as com- 
pared with $5,745,321 for the year 1922. 
The increase of 37 per cent. was due to 
a larger volume of business from exist- 
ing properties and an increase through 
properties. ¢éonstructed or acquired dur- 
ing the year. In line with the improve- 
ment that has recently taken place 
among electric railway properties, reve- 
nues from this branch of the service, 
while relatively small when measured 
in terms of the whole, increased 152 
per cent. over 1922. Revenue from the 
sale of. electricity increased 29 per cent., 
and from the sale of. gas 125 per cent. 
Of the total gross operating revenues, 
sales of electric energy produced 88 per 
cent., street railway operations 8 per 
cent., and gas operations 4 per cent. 
Net operating revenues were $3,585,071, 
an increase of 30 per cent. over 1922. 

A new power plant at Holtwood, ‘Pa., is 
planned that will have an ultimate capacity 
of 100,000 kilowatts, with an initial in- 
stallation of 20,000 kilowatts. ‘Contracts 
have been placed and work will begin at 


once. It is hoped to have the plant ready for 
operation early in the Spring of 1925. | 
will be allied with the Pennsylvania Water 
& Power Company and the Consolidated 
Gas, Electric Light & Power Company 
of Baltimore. The undertaking will be 
financed by J. E. Aldred & Company of 
New York and will number among its 
board of directors, A. C. Bedford, 
Charles E. F. Clarke and Sir Herbert §, 
Holt, of Montreal. 


The Norris-Keller super-power public 
ownership bill recently introduced into 
Congress provides for a Federal Public 
Service Commission to supersede the 
present Federal Power Commission, and 
for a bond issue of $500,000,000 as a re- 
volving fund. The idea is to take out of 
the hands of private operators the super- 
power development of the country. Gen- 
eral Guy E. Tripp, Chairman of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, in discussing this declared the 
bill to be economically wrong and shows 
a clear distrust of private initiative in the 
development of the nation’s power re- 
sources for the public’s benefit. “If the 
public cannot trust its representatives to 
regulate a super-power system, how can it 
trust them to construct and operate it?” 


Under the auspices of American Water 
Works & Electric Co., eleven light and 
power companies constituting the “coal- 
field group” have arranged to inter-connect 
their distribution systems so as to be able 
to co-operate in supplying current for 
their customers, on the super-power plan 
and with a view to extending the arrange- 
ments much farther as soon as practicable, 
especially toward Chicago, New York, and 
New England. The participating com- 
panies are American Gas & Electric Co., 
Penn. Public Service Corp., Ohio Public 
Service Co., Penn. Central Light & Power 
Co., Duquesne Light Co., Cleveland Elec- 
tric Illuminating Co., Penn.-Ohio Electric 
Co., Northern Ohio Traction & Light Co., 
Potomac Edison Co., West Penn. Power 
Co., and Keystone Power Corp. Their ag- 
gregate capitalization is $350,000,000 and 
they produce about 2,000,000 horsepower. 








Public Utility Earnings 


For Twelve Months 


Ended March 31 


Gross Net 

1924 1923 1924 1923 
Amer. Power & Light.............. $32,791,404 $30,284,901 $13,368,595 $12,504,3% 
Amer. W. W. & Elec............+% 37,623,172 28,666,124 3,364,959 2,169,197 
Col. Ry., Gas & Elec............00. 1,210,977 1,108,310 484,507 336,172 
Federal Light & Tract.............. 5,569,735, 5,232,825 2,101,995 1,916,684 
SS ae 1,155,976 969,642 607,815, 507,920 
Jersey Cen. Pr. & Lt............005. 4,257,278 3,859,242 1,306,664 ~—‘1,079,514 
Keystone Telephone ................ 1,846,297 1,721,989 851,803 749,513 
Lexington Utilities ..............64. 1,147,453 —-1,116,838 581,466 493,980 
Los Angeles G. & E............0000% 13,306,298 11,893,642 5,090,935 4,010,786 
Louisville G. & E......cecceeees eee 6,737,388 5,685,843 3,332,984 2,794,037 
Mountain States Pr..............6. 2,085,488 1,901,071 652,997 552,617 
N. Bedford G. & Ed. El.........00 3,595,163 3,487,237. 1,635,712 —-1,588,191 
Oklahoma G. & E.............00085 7,651,962 6,448,677 2,393,331 1,856,339 
ee, MMR OM cs 5 ens en ven ss ne oe 2,011,268 1,854,426 808,143 720,943 
EN OES eerste 47,782,061 42,947,222 19,532,056 16,722,625 
ee eee 25,129,217 20,124,068 3,138,716 2,143,674 
West. States G. & E.........cceeees 3,096,455 2,751,194 —-1,189,262 958,813 
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Outlook for Textile 
Industry Better 


Late Cotton Season Helps 
Raw Material Position 


By V. E. Carroll 


Editor, Textile World 


T is felt in many quarters of the textile 

market that the old aphorism “It is 
darkest just before dawn,” applies with 
considerable force to the current situation. 
Certainly there are few rays of light per- 
meating the general gloom that has hung 
over the textile industry practically since 
the first of the year, but the feeling is ex- 
pressed by not a few careful judges of 
the situation that there are many factors 
which can be adduced to warrant the 
prophecy of better times in the near future. 


Cotton Goods Situation 


In the cotton goods field, which has a 
dominating influence on other lines of 
textiles, the thought is beginning to crys- 
tallize that the raw material situation is 
not so favorable for a large crop as many 
had anticipated. The season is late and 
this means that the ravages of the boll 
weevil are apt to be more severe than with 
a dry season. While it is not expected 
that any definite trend to cotton will be 
noticeable until more is known of acreage 
possibilities, yet the logic of the situation 
leads to the conclusion that increases in 
planting will not be great. If this once 
permeates the buyer’s mind, it is felt it will 
not be long before he will begin to make 
preparations for fall. If this is done by 
a few leaders the general trade is likely to 
follow with the result that prices will be 
carried considerably higher. At the pres- 
ent time, very few sellers acting under in- 
structions from their principals are taking 
orders for contracts ahead, as they are un- 
willing to run the risk of even higher costs 
than those prevailing. To-day business on 
spot goods is being done at a loss in almost 
every instance. The manufacturer who 
has made a real profit during the last year 
or more has done so not through the mer- 
chandising of his product, but through the 
sale of fortunately. bought raw material. 
This, however, cannot go on indefinitely 
and as a consequence a good many lines 
are withdrawn awaiting future develop- 
ments. 


Effect of Curtailment 


_ Curtailment is a very vital factor, but it 
is realized that had mills been closed to the 
degree that the situation warranted weeks 
or months ago, the condition would be 
much better than exists at present. Con- 
sumption reports indicate that reduced 
Operations have not been as great as many 
have been led to believe, but, both in New 
England and the South, mills are running 
on a very reduced schedule, and the result 
must be apparent in the near future. As 
soon as the element of uncertainty is elim- 
m ted, sellers feel that the outlook will 
S€ materially improved. As a means 
toward this end the policy is advocated in 
Certain quarters that advances of 5 to 10 
Per cent. on staple lines be instituted with 
a feeling that such a course would produce 
the desired stimulus upon the buyer. Suf- 








Dividends 


four times a year 


"THE American Telephone and Tele- 


graph Company and its predecessor 
have paid dividends on its stock for 
over forty years. In each of these 
years there was earned not only the 
dividends paid but also a margin 
for safety. 


* The regularity of these dividends de- 


pends in part upon the fact that 
telephone service is in constant 
demand. The interests of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company are nation-wide and the 
properties from which its earnings 
are derived have no idle periods. 
While telephone growth may be 
faster at one time than another, it 








never ceases. 


Dividend checks are mailed on the 
15th day of January, April, July 
and October. 


A. T.& T. stock pays dividends at the rate 
of $9 per share annually. It may be pur- 
chased in the open market to yield about 
7%. Full information sent on request. 








195 Broadway 








SECURITIES CO. Inc 


D.E Houston, President 


NEW YORK 

















ficient reason for such a move is seen in 
the inability to obtain replacement figures 
on merchandise that is being marketed. 

In the wool goods field conditions are 
decidedly spotty. A good many woolen 
mills have done a satisfactory business. 
Lines are fairly well sold ahead and pro- 
duction is up to normal. This, however, 
does not apply to worsteds, where plants 
are running in a very haphazard way and 
in many instances are closed altogether. 
Attention is focused on possibilities for 
next season and attention is being given 
to new lines, colorings, etc. As far as 
can be learned there is a disposition on the 
part of buyers to favor high and light 
colors. Such a tendency is deprecated by 
sellers because of the risk attaching to the 
production of fancy goods that may or 
may not prove to be popular with the 
public. In the women’s wear industry, the 
outlook is clouded by the probability of a 
garment strike. This is causing ultra- 
conservatism on the part of buyers who 
are unwilling to anticipate requirements. 
The raw material market shows a slight 


recession but not sufficient to make any 
difference in the cost of merchandise, which 
has been sold during the past season on a 
very close margin. 

The idea that raw silk had touched bot- 
tom has been entertained by manufacturers 
of late, but recent developments seem to 
indicate that further recessions may be 
anticipated. It is reported in instances 
that requirements have been filled for fu- 
ture manufacturing purposes on a basis 
of $5.50 for raw silk. At the moment the 
movement of merchandise is about as flat 
as could well be imagined. In the artificial 
silk industry, where demand comes from a 
widely scattered clientele, a satisfactory 
business is reported and prices are held 
firmly. Both hosiery and underwear are 
moving in uncertain fashion, the former, 
however, seeming to occupy the better 
position. 





Joseph F, Calvert has been elected a 
trustee of the Broadway Savings Institu- 
tion, New York. 
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LESS THAN 
$5 A WEEK 


systematically invested 
through our Partial Pay- 
ment Plan will accumu- 
late over $10,000, yielding 


$600 INCOME 


PER YEAR 


from sound, 6% securities, 
in twenty-one years. An in- 
itial payment of only $40 
starts you. 

We offer only high-grade, in- 
come paying securities such as 
issues of the big Middle West 
Utilities Company and its sub- 
sidiaries. 

Send for free booklet, “A Sound 
Method of Building Capital.” 

Ask for Pamphlet C-21 


AHBickmare bp 























One hundred thousand 
investors have purchased 
income-earning securities 
of strong public utilities 
through our organization. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 
72 W.Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
Tel. Randolph 6262 
Milwaukee — Louisville 
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BOOKS 
By B. C. FORBES 


Men Who Are Making 


_ ee ane $3.00 
Keys to Success............ 2.00 
Forbes Epigrams............ 2.00 
Men Who Are Making the 

I BES Soi, a anise aksehica dc 2.00 


Sent Anywhere Postage Prepaid 


B.C. Fo: bes Publishing Co. 


120 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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DIGEST 
CORPORATION 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.—Semet 
Solvay Co., a subsidiary, made an of- 
fer of $100 a share for all outstand- 
ing stock of the Ashland By-Products 
Coke Co. 

American Beet Sugar Co—In year 
ended Mar. 21, produced 742,580 bags 
and was carrying into next fiscal year, 
318,000 bags, compared with 298,000 bags 
the previous year. 

American Gas Co.—Declared stock 
dividend of 10 per cent. on common. 

American Hide & Leather Co— 
Earned $1.60 a share on _ preferred 
stock in first quarter of 1924, against 
nothing in same period of 1923. 

American Ice (€o.—Stockholders on 
June 10 will be asked to authorize an 
issue of $3,375,000 15-year debenture 7 
per cent. notes. Holders of common 
and preferred stock will be given the 
right to subscribe for the new notes 
to the extent of 15 per cent. of their 
holdings, the privilege to expire July 15. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
—Will issue approximately $150,000,000 
of new stock. Shareholders of record 
June 10 may subscribe for one share of 
additional stock, par $100, for each five 
shares held. Proceeds will be used for 
expansion of telephone service. 

American Water Works & Electric 
Co.—Acquired the Terre Haute Water 
Co. of Terre Haute, Indiana. Now con- 
trols 27 water companies in 13 different 
states. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works—Closed 
contract with Mexican National Lines, 
with approval of Mexican Government, 
for the sale of 50 locomotives and an 
electric gas engine. Operations in- 
creased 5 per cent. a month in past few 
months. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Planning ex- 
tensive improvements at Sparrow’s Point 
plant. 

Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp.—Pro- 
duction cost in 1923, based on income 
account, is estimated at 7.7c per pound 
of copper, against 8c in 1922. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.— 
Applied to Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to issue $3,370,000 
of 5 per cent. general mortgage gold 
bonds, and to pledge these bonds as 
collateral security for short term notes. 

Cosden & Co.—For 1923, reports def- 
icit, after dividends, of $6,714,660, com- 
pared with a surplus of $1,614,532 for 
1922. 

Crucible Steel Co.—In special report 
to stockholders indicated that for six 
months ended April 30, earnings were 
sufficient for dividend requirements with 
an addition for surplus. 

Cuba Cane Sugar Corp.—So far this 
season has made 3,625,000 bags of sugar, 
compared with preliminary estimate of 
3,500,000 bags and a 1923 outturn of 3,- 
248,731 bags. 

Durant Motors, Inc.—Stockholders 
will vote on increasing the capital stock 
from 2,000,000 shares to 3,000,000 shares, 
no par, to provide for the acquisition of 
Star Motors, Inc., through an exchange 
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of shares in the ratio of one Durant for 
two of the Star Co. 

Eastman Kodak Co. (of N. J.)—De- 
clared an extra dividend of 75 cents on 
the common in addition to the regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.25. 

Ford Motor Co.—April retail deliveries 
were 211,410 cars and trucks, 12,000 
tractors, 762 Lincolns and about 7,000 
foreign, or a combined total of 231,000. 

General Asphalt Co.—For first quarter 
of 1924, net earnings were $115,000 com- 
pared with a deficit of $106,000 in first 
quarter of 1923. 

General Electric Co.—Schenectady 
works since first of year have been 
maintained on an approximately normal 
operating basis, with no perceptible cur- 
tailment from the 1923 output. Average 
operations are estimated at about 80 per 
cent. of capacity. 

General Motors Corp.—Special meet- 
ing of stockholders has been called for 
June 16, to consider a plan for simplify- 
ing the capital structure. The plan con- 
templates a new issue of no par value 
common stock, which will reduce the 
number of shares issued from 20,646,397 
to 5,161,600, and the capitalizing of $51,- 
616,000 of surplus. It is also proposed 
to consolidated the three issues of senior 
securities into one issue of 7 per cent. 
preferred stock redeemable at $125 a 
share. Chevrolet Motor Co., a sub- 
sidiary, produced in first four months 
of 1924, 171,487 vehicles, an increase of 
40,105 over corresponding period of 1923. 

Great Northern Ry.—Earned $7.24 a 
share in 1923, compared with $4.35 a 
share in 1922. 

Hayes Wheel Co.—Declared | initial 
dividend of $1.25 a share on the new 7% 
per cent. preferred stock, covering April 
and May. 

Interborough Rapid Transit Co.—Em- 
ployees rejected appeal of management 
that they accept 5 per cent. cut in wages 
and, instead, made demand for a 20 per 
cent. increase in pay. 

International Harvester Co.—Earned 
$6.07 a share in 1923, compared with $1.35 
a share in 1922. 

Kresge (S. S.) Co—Reports sales of 
$25,720,669 for first four months of 1924; 
same period 1923, $22,756,759. 

Loft, Inc.—April sales showed an in- 
crease of 58 per cent. over April, 1923. 

Louisville & Nashville R. R—Declared 
semi-annual dividend of $3 a share, 
thereby increasing annual rate from $5 
to $6. 

Maxwell Motor Corp.—Shipments were 
18 per cent. greater in first four months 
of 1924 than in corresponding period of 
1923. 

National Biscuit Co.— Members of Fed- 
eral Trade Commission will appeal de- 
cision of the Federal courts in New 
York setting aside the commission’s 
order to this company and Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Co., to refrain from using their 
quantity discount systems in sales to 
chain steres. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R. R.—Plea of commuters for reduction 
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in fares was denied by Connecticut Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission. 

Owens Bottle Co.—Settled long stand- 
ing controversy with Hartford Empire 
Co., Hartford, Conn., over patents cov- 
ering an important method of feeding 
glass to bottle machines known as the 
“plug or gob” feeder. 

Pacific Oil Co.—For 1923 reports earn- 
ings of $2.55 a share; 1922, $3.37 a share. 

Penney (J. C.) Co.—Sales for first 
four months of 1924 were $17,882,341; 
same period 1923, $14,467,320. 

Pierce Oil Corp—Shareholders ap- 
proved plan for the formation and 
financing of the new Pierce Petroleum 
Corp., to take over the assets and 
liabilities of the Pierce Oil Corp., the 
latter to remain only as a holding com- 

any. 

' Radio Corp. of America—Stockholders 
authorized reduction in number of shares 
of preferred from 5,000,000 to 500,000 
and increase in par value from $5 to 
$50, also reduction of number of shares 
of no par common from 7,500,000 to 
1,500,000. 

St. Louis & San Francisco Ry.—Earned 
$6.52 a share in 1923, compared with 56 
cents a share in 1922. 

Shell Union Oil Corp.—Is negotiating 
with a banking group for sale of its in- 
terest in Union Oil Co. of Cal. Holdings 
are represented by 235,565, or 26.17 per 
cent., of the 900,000 Union shares issued. 
Estimated value is between $25,000,000 
and $30,000,000. 

Sinclair Consolidated -Oil Corp.—Cable 
from Rome said that H. F. Sinclair had 
been granted a concession to work 
Italy’s oil fields, and that the Cabinet 
Council had approved the leases. Con- 
cession was effective as of May 1. 

Southern Pacific Co—Reports earn- 
ings of $12.94 a share for 1923, compared 
with $9.47 a share for 1922. 

Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp— 
Earned $3.15 a share in first quarter of 
1924: same period 1923, $3.84. 

Studebaker Corp.—Is reported to have 
accumulated a iarge stock of cars to 
take care of the demand during a more 
or less protracted shut-down this sum- 
mer while the stage is being set for new 
fall models. Company is understood to 
be planning to remodel its entire line this 
year. 

Transcontinental Oil Co.—Will drill 
two wells in the new Moffat, Colo., field, 
in which it holds a 50 per cent. interest. 
The Texas Co. recently brought in a 
4,000-barrel well in this field and is drill- 
ing two additional wells. 

United States Food Products Corp.— 
New company formed in the reorganiza- 
tion to take over all profitable operating 
Properties will be known as the National 
Distillers’ Products Corp. 

U. S. Rubber Co.—Woonsocket Rub- 

ber Co., a subsidiary, will shut down the 
Alice mill at Woonsocket, R. I., and the 
Milliville, Mass., plant from June 27 to 
Aug. 4. About 1,900 employees will be 
effected. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co.—Reports earnings of $8.98 a 
share for year ended Mar. 31, compared 
with $8.19 a share in previous year. 

Willys-Overland Co.—Brought out a 
new model called the Overland Blue 
Bird, equipped with balloon tires, to sell 
at $725 f.o.b. factory. 

Woolworth (F. W.)Sales in first four 
months of 1924 totaled $58,728,648; same 
Period 1923, $51,997,825. 
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Spe Middle West Utilities Company subsidiaries, 
in 1923, showed increase in gross earnings at 21.1 
per cent over 1922. 


The Middle West Utilities Company’s proportion of 
subsidiary earnings for 1923 was 21.9 per cent greater 
than for the preceding year. 


The importance of these facts to present and pro- 
spective stockholders is indicated by the earnings 
applicable to dividends in 1923, especially as they em- 
phasize materially increased revenues. 


Last year 


Prior Lien stock dividends 
were earned 3.95 times over; 


Preferred stock dividends 
were earned 3.45 times over; 


The balance earned, applicable to 
Common stock,. was $11.62 a share 


The Middle West Utilities Company subsidiaries have 
an investment of 192 million dollars in physical 
properties which supply utility -necessities in 15 of 
the Nation’s 48 States. 


Middle West Utilities Company stock issues are listed 
on the Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your investment 
banker about them, and about the Company. 


Middle West Utilities Co. 


72 West Adams Street, Chicago 
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investors 


nvest 
this sensible way 
it is much more profitable 


Adair Protected Bonds are a sen- 
7% sible, easily understood investment. 
O The inexperienced investor in these 


bonds has every advantage possessed by the 
shrewdest investor. 


Most fortunes are accumulated through 
steady, systematic investing, and Adair Pro- 
tected Bonds, yielding 7%, offer the surest, 
safest way to attain financial independence in 
a comparatively short time. Your money 
wisely invested at 7% will just about double 
in ten years. e 

You need not feel the slightest hesitancy in 
handling your investments with us through 
the mail. Thousands of satisfied customers 
will tell you that our methods meet their 
every need. And remember that during our 
5& years’ experience not a single customer has 
ever lost a dollar through a first mortgage 
investment recommended by us. 

Mail the coupon today for our booklet, “How 
to Judge Southern Mortgage Bonds,” which 
explains this simple, easy way to financial 
success. 

Our Monthly Investment Plan has proved a 
boon to thousands of men and women. It 
enables you to save money at 7% interest— 
just twice as much as you probably receive 
now. Ask for full details. 


ir Protected 


First Mortgage Real Estate 


Bonds 


Est. 1865 
ADAIR REALTY & TRUST CO., 
Dept. V-2, Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me without obligation your 
——. “How to Judge Southern Mortgage 
s.” 
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“We sold * 












is commissions in a few months from $100 

fw to over $500 per month. Every Home, 

Auto Owner, Store and Factory a Live 

Prospect—Keeton, Howard, and others, never sold Fire Ex- 

tinguishers before. Our special training course starte you on 

road to success first day. If now employed, we can show you 

how to make big money during spare time. No Experience 

ae poe _— — new — Plan—find out how to make 
money. Te: ry going fast—write today! 

THE FYR-FYTER CO., 1s2Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, Q, 















Financially Responsible 


middle-aged man, possessing unusual executive 
ability, desires to make business connection with 
an established house of unquestioned integrity, 
travelling and appointing agents for the West 
Coast Cities. Salary or commission. Address 
_ Mr. HUNT, 2043 First Street, San Diego, Cal. 
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Exchange, 52 Broadway, New York, will 
furnish a copy of their very interesting 
booklet on this subject. 


Carden-Green Fortnightly—A business 
and financial newspaper of wide range, 
treating with the most important develop- 
ments in business and finance. It will be 
sent free upon request to Carden, Green 
& Co., Members New York Stock Ex- 
change, 43 Exchange Place, New York. 


Investment Bulletin—Henry L. Doherty 
& Co., 60 Wall St., New York, will gladly 
place your name on the list to receive this 
Bulletin dealing with conditions in the in- 
vestment market. 


Railroad Securities—For information 
regarding railroad securities write F. J, 
Lisman & Co., Members New York Stock 
Exchange, 20 Exchange Place, New York. 

The Housman Securities and Com- 
modities Review—A. A. Housman & Co, 
11 Wall St., New York, issue fortnightly 
a very comprehensive study of conditions 
in the securities and commodities markets, 
By asking for F M45 your name will be 
placed on their regular mailing list. 

Public Utility Securities—How the in- 
vestor may obtain ownership in the accu- 
mulated shares of ten listed Edison com- 
panies and the benefits of the Investment 
Fund are described in a pamphlet entitled 
“Bankers Shares of the Edison Compa- 
nies,” issued by Bonner, Brooks & Co., 
7 Wall St., New York. 

A Weekly Market Letter—This letter 
will be of interest to the investor in keep- 
ing abreast of financial conditions. Good- 
body & Co., Members New York Stock 
Exchange, 115 Broadway, New York, will 
be pleased to send it upon request. 
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Electric Light and Power Industry— 
In circular E4, Barstow & Co., Members 
New York Stock Exchange, 18 Exchange 
Place, New York, discuss the growth, de- 
velopment and future of this industry. 
Reasons for the growing demand for the 
securities of utilities and their investment 
position is also included. A post card will 
bring a copy. 

Cotton Statistics Card—Orvis Brothers 
& Co., Members New York Stock Ex- 
change, 60 Broadway, New York, have 
ready for distribution the 1924 edition of 
their cotton statistics card. This compila- 
tion carries in a compact manner the vital 
cotton statistics on the condition of the 
crop and ginning reports over a period of 
ten years, and provides spaces for keep- 
ing the card up to date during the current 
year, as new reports are issued. 

Business Bulletin—Bulletin S-32 will 
serve to acquaint the reader with the type 
of Business Bulletin issued by Brookmire. 
Write Brookmire Economic Service, Inc., 
24 West 45th Street, New York. 

What Your Investment Banker Does 
For You—This .booklet will be fur- 
nished gratis to those addressing Caldwell 
& Co., 632 Union Street, Nashville, Tenn. 

Trading Methods Explained—Chisholm 
& Chapman, Members New York Stock 
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Capital, Surplus and Profits, $26,500,000 
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Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 
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At. T. & S: Fe com.... 


Baldwin Loco. com.... 
oS 'O). GOR G ice cwisc ce 
eth. St. COM s.c000%.0% 
al. Pee CoM ics... <- 
Cer. d.. Pas: Cans vc.0:00: 
(Oc: | ee ener 
CM. & St P. pid..... 
C & IN. Wi Coe cccccs 
CR. 1, BP... COM ican 
Gol. G. & Bi. Cae ccc 


Cons. Gas 
at: St Ns 5.6 7s crear 
Cuba Cane com........ 
Del. & Hid. cap. ....0:<:. 
Endicott-Johnson com.. 
Bete AWN 6626 okies. case 
General Electric com... 
General Motors com.... 
Great Northern pfd.... 
Illinois Central com.... 


it. Fah: COM 6.6 n 00-0 
Int. M. & M. pfd...... 
Kel. Spe. 4. ComM...<.. 
Lima Loco. com....... 
Lou. & Nash. cap...... 
Macks Trucks com..... 
MARWOU UA ooaumasene 
Missouri Pacific pfd.... 
National Biscuit com... 
National Lead com..... 


N. Y. A. Brk. com:... 
N. Y. Central cap..... 
No. Amer. com....:... 
Nor. Pacific cap....:.. 
Pas. G. & E. com..... 
Pacific Oil com........ 
Pan-Am. P. 

POON: COME 2 cs sconce 
Pere Mar. com........ 
Press. St. C. com...... 


Pw GR xs csSvewe 
Rep. 1. & SS: cottts.c css 
Sears, Roebuck com.... 
Sin. C. Oil com....... 
Southern Pacific com.. 
Southern Railway com.. 
Standard Oil N. J. com. 
Studebaker com........ 
Texas Gs GIG 6 sess 
Union Pacific com..... 


U. S. Ind. Al. com.... 
U. S. R. & Imp. com.. 
U. S. Rubber com..... 
U. S. Steel com....... 
Utah Copper cap....... 
Wabads WP... oe as'cus 
Western Union cap.... 
West. El. & M. com... 
Wilson com 


*No. of shares. 


°Year 1927, 





‘i *Dividend partly extra. 
1924, based on 6 mos. ended March 31. tN 
cing paid, accrued 494%. 


Amt. Out. Book 
Par 000’s Omit. Value 
$100 $41,233 $191 
100 12,548 228 
No 500* 117 
100 60,998 142 
100 45,000 134 
100 748,398 118 
100 40,000 210 
50 150,000 73 
100 14,985 58 
100 232,418 Bais 
100 20,000 221 
100 151,945 see 
100 180,152 175 
No 472* 85 
No 1,009* 46 
100 62,793 NS 
100 115,846 
100 145,156 
100 74,483 So 
No 1,500* av 
No 3,563* 79 
100 55,000 142 
No 500* 10 
100 42,503 ets 
50 20,253 50 
100 112,482 ts 
100 180,089 146 
No 20,646* 15 
100 249,477 as 
100 109,534 
100 99,877 175 
100 51,725. Par? 
25 9,096 43 
No 211* 56 
100 117,000 ne 
No 283* 65 
100 17,748 Par 
100 71,800 Bie 
25 51,163 38 
100 20,655 244 
No 200* 37 
100 268,489 pens 
10 27,151 13 
100 ~ 248,000 ele 
100 35,631 83 
No 3,150* 17 
50 77,804 55 
50 499 266 ats 
100 45,046 — 
100 12,500 220 
100 135,000 118 
100 30,000 214 
100 100,000 88 
No 4,492 50 
100 344,381 ie 
100 120,000 cage 
25 502,099 36 
No 1,875* 43 
25 164,450 39 
100 222,292 ies 
100 24,000 152 
100 16,163 160 
100 81,000 155 
100 508,302 268 
10 16,245 41 
100 66,711 ee 
100 99,787 158 
50 114,504 68 
No 202* 143 
5 10,799 9 


Earns. 
1923 
$19.64 
Nil 
21.25 

8.84 
1.92 
13.35 
8.84 
2.92 
17.85 
15.43 


25.58 
13.21 
6.47 
11.27" 
2.67 
12.47 
Nil 
4.93 
1.22 
3.70 


7.77 
5.20" 
6.67" 
11.08 
6.84 
5.23 


jNone being paid, accrued 273%4%. 


Late 
Earnings 
m = months 


oereee 
oeeeee 


1.91, 3 m 


13.04°, 1924 
2.32°, 1924 
7.00°, 1924 
6.34°, 1924 
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eereee 
eereee 


eeeeee 
eeeeee 


eeeeee 
ereeve 
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11.07°, 1924 
7.62°, 1924 
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eeeeee 
eoeeee 


Divs. 


ont 


An NUE: WO BU NHN! PURRAUUN AU NO: mH 
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GO PRWORNODOUNNE BOW ANA: 
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SOWLe NAN: 


> @O: 


&Year 


Paid Price 
Since Range 
23 «1074-22 _—_;_:°15-’23 
.. 142 -20° ; °15-23 
19 76%- 9 ; 715-’23 
23. «123 ~-29_—=S=;:°15-’23 
.. 148 -48 ; °15-’23 
22 «134 ~-91— =; 715-23 
19 169 -16 ; 715-23 
-- 15 -30 3; 16-23 
23 89 -17 ; 719-23 
"10 124 -75 ; '10-’23 
20. «156 -27 ; ’15-’23 
‘=a 96 -28 ; °15-’23 
16 156 -41 ; '17-’23 
20 87 -34 ; °17-’23 
'23 GJ -23 + *17-23 
2 92 -36 ; ’10-’23 
.. 172 -205%; 10-23 
78 182 -47%; ’10-’23 
5 50 -16 ; °17-23 
“25 38 -16* ; ’20-’23 
‘2s 80 -36° ; '10-’23 
23 «+139 -49 ; ’20-’23 
oe 76 -6 ; 716-’23 
07. «s-:«185- -87_—so=;:’10-’23 
20 150 -47 ; °19-’23 
oa 46 -7 ; 710-23 
02 202%-109 ; ’10-’23 
'23 17%- 8; ’21-’23 
’92.«—s«144s --505%; ’10-’23 
17 147 Sl C: IO-Z 
19 150 -6634; °18-’23 
.. 128 -18%4; °15-’23 
ne 55 -20%; ’21-’23 
'23 74%-52 ; -23 
"23 «6 105. -57" +; °10-'23 
23 9314-25 ; ’21-’23 
aa 75 -36 ; ‘21-23 
o 64 -22%; °17-’23 
‘2 §2%4-11° 1; °15-’23 
"23 «148-43; :°18-’23 
23 49 -24 ; -’23 
2s 12m 62 : 710-25 
‘Zo 241%4- 6° ; ’21-'23 
02 146 -4934; ’10-’23 
24 947%-41_ ; ’20-’23 
‘Ze 69 -27..; 720-23 
2 112 -34 ; "20-23 
22 60 -32 ; '16-’23 
23 4744-9 ; °17-’23 
23 «114 +=-42%4; 17-23 
700 200 -88 ; ’10-’23 
.. 145 -40%; ’16-’23 
. Se we OS 
23 64 -16 ; 719-’23 
08 138 -67 ; °10-’23 
si 39%-12_ _; °12-’23 
"12 50 -18* ; °12-’23 
"ze 5034-1714" ’20-’23 
21 53 -29. ; ’20-’23 
17 86155 -101 --; *17-2 
x6 §7E 4B; 16-2 
23 «(106 ~-56 =; 23 
.. 144 -30%; °15-’23 
23 137 -70 ; °16-23 
‘2 2 41.2 76-Z 
Ae 38 -17 ; ’19-’23 
18 121 -76 ; 16-23 
"21 75 -32 3 715-23 
sc - 16- ©... °17-2 
40 -4 ; ’17-’23 


>Plus accrued dividends. ‘None being paid, accrued 1333%4%. 
one being paid, non-cumulative. 
1Year ended April 30, 1923. 


August 31, 1923. 


4Adjusted to stock dividends. 
hYear ended September 30, 1923. 
™MYear ended March 31, 1924. "Year ended Feb. 28, 1924. 


Prices Present Yield 
1924 Prices 9% 
122%- 95% 104 4280 
65 - 50% 56 Seis 
763%- 70% 73 ~=8.20 
65%- 57% 62 8.05 
6134- 38% 44 Nes 
1307%-123 126 7.15 
787%- 62 67 11.25 
41 - 28% 30 ee 
100%4- 79 88 5.65 
103%- 97% 103 5.80 
131 -1043, 109 6.40 
60%4- 52% 54 9.30 
62%- 46% 49 10.20 
87%4- 80 82 7.35 
48i4- 4034 45 8.90 
80%- 6734 79 «5.05 
30%4- 22 26 ae 
5414- 49% 54 7.40 
27%- 21% 25 a 
38 - 33 37. -—s 7.00 
6734- 60% 65 7.70 
7134- 48 52 7.70 
° 18 - 11% 13 Behe 
11534-104% 115 7.85 
6714- 55% 578.75 
28%- 20% 25 Bs: 
2311%4-193%4 220 3.65 
16%- 1234 14. 8.55 
593%4- 5334 58 8.60 
105%-100% 103 6.80 
8714- 78 85 5.60 
3834- 26% 34 aot 
35 - 12% 14 nas 
6834- 56% 58 6.90 
95 - 87% 93 5.35 
90%- 7534 82 7.30 
53%4- 38 43 aes 
4214- 29 41 she 
543%- 50% 53 5.65 
15536-123% 132 6.05 
43%- 36% 40 10.00 
106%- 99% 103 6.80 
25 -- 22 25 8.70 
55%- 47% 52 9.65 
95%- 90% 92 8.70 
58%- 45 49 4.10 
59%- 41% 50 8.00 
4634- 42% 44 6.80 
4914- 40% 49 5.15 
62 - 46% 48 8.35 
128 -113% 121 6.65 
61%- 43% 45 shee 
9714- 783% 84 tects 
27%- 18% 20 10.00 
931%4- 85% 91 6.60 
555%- 38% 54 9.25 
424%4- 33 36 §©6©2.80 
43%4- 30% 34 10.30 
453%- 38% 41 7.30 
13334-1265 133 7.50 
835%- 61% 65 shes 
10734- 9234 98 8.15 
42%- 22% 26 sake 
109 - 95 98 7.15 
69 - 64 68 5.85 
4734- 34 46 ain 
113-105 107 6.45 
65 - 55% 57 6.90 
28 - 4% 6 ots 
144%- 6% 8 


°For year 
‘None 
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STABILIZED INVESTMENTS 





An Assurance 


of Safety 


FOR OVER TWENTY YEARS 
every dollar that has be- 
come due on the First 
Mortgage Building Bonds 
sold by this company has 
been paid to investors. 


And, during this time our 
intimate contact with the 
financial problems of our 
customers has helped 
many people attain finan- 
cial independence. 








Write today for informa- 
tion on safe investments 


yielding 614%. 


Ask for Booklet F 156 


E Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Capital and Surplus over $4,500,000 


127 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
345 Madison Avenue, New York 


Detroit, Cleveland, Boston, Philadelphia 
and over twenty other cities 





AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 








ANALYZE 
YOUR 
HOLDINGS 


and determine whether securities 
you have should be held, or 
exchanged for others. 


May we assist you in making 
this decision? 


Information on Request 


Members 
New York-Boston- Chicago 
Stock Exchanges 


Established 1880 


Paine, Webber & Co. 


~ 2 DEVONSHIRE ST. 


BOSTON 
25 Broad Street The Rookery 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ALBANY DETROIT DULUTH 
GRAND RAPIDS HARTFORD 
HOUGHTON MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS PHILADELPHIA 
a PROVIDENCE SPRINGFIELD 
’ ST. PAUL WORCESTER 














Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


FORBES for June 7, 1924 


Investment Mortgage Survey 


Land Economics Given More Attention by Bond 
Buyers—A Group of Bonds for Investment 


By R. D. 


HAT does a mortgage on the 
home signify? What does it 
mean if the number of mortgages is in- 
creasing? Does it signify general pros- 
perity or the concentration of wealth 
in a few hands? These and many other 
questions are being considered by those 
who are interested in land economics. 
This term is of comparatively recent 


origin—or is it as old as time—but is in- 
dicative of the increasing attention be- 
ing given to landed property by in- 
dividuals other than those with legal or 
technical training. If one were looking 
at a mortgage from the legal side, as dis- 
tinguished from the economic, the ques- 
tions considered would probably be 
somewhat as follows: What is a mort- 
gage? Is the property worth enough 
to justify a mortgage? Is it legal for 
trust funds? A mortgage in the gen- 
erally accepted sense of the word does 
not necessarily mean anything other than 
the pledge of property as security for 
the repayment of a loan. Nor does it 
necessarily mean the concentration of 
wealth in a few hands. 


Split Up in Small Lots 


Take, for example, the large real es- 
tate mortgage—how many individuals are 
theré to-day who could purchase in its 
entirety a mortgage, the face amount of 
which totalled $4,000,000 or $5,000,000. 
The amounts mentioned are not as large 
as some that “Forbes” has had occasion 
to look into recently, but they will serve 
as an example. The owners of the build- 
ings securing the mortgage, realizing the 
difficulty of obtaining money from any 
one individual or institution, took their 
problem up with the mortgage bankers. 
The bankers in turn split up the large 
totals into small units and distributed 
them among investors throughout the 
entire country. The amounts that are 
now in the hands of people of com- 
paratively small means would seem to 
indicate that real estate mortgage bonds 
are an extremely popular form of in- 
vestment with this class. 

As a conservative investment these 
securities, in the main, enjoy a high 
rank. This is as it should be. Real es- 
tate does not move, its value does not 
fluctuate rapidly, interest on bonds is 
usually paid in cash and people must 
have housing facilities. 

Speaking of housing facilities— 

The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York City recently made an exhaustive 
survey of conditions throughout the 
country, and in comparing the 1923 
building figures with those of 1922, points 
out that “it is doubtful, in view of the 
higher cost represented in the amount of 
construction known to have been post- 
poned or abandoned—during 1923— 
whether the actual work undertaken was 
equal in volume to that of the preceding 
year.” The survey goes still further and 
concludes that the present indications do 
not point to any likelihood of over-ex- 


Maxwell 


pansion in the industry as a whole. Na- 
tional conditions give promise of a well- 
sustained rate of construction through- 
out the remainder of the year. 


S. W. Straus & Company are offering 
an issue of first mortgage 6% per cent. 
serial bonds secured by the Ray Office 
Building in Oakland, California. The 
building is located at 1920-1930 Broad- 
way. The loan runs from 3 to 15 years, 
The annual net earnings are estimated 
at $110,893 after making ample deduction 
for taxes, insurance, operating expenses 
and vacancies. This is nearly two and 
one-half times the annual interest charge. 


Another large issue which the Straus 
Company has underwritten is one se- 
cured by a mortgage against the Barry 
Apartments, located in the heart of the 
Lake View residential section of Chi- 
cago. The issue totals $1,800,000 and 
the bonds yield about 6% per cent. 


Many of the new structures in Phila- 
delphia are apartment houses and the 
trend seems to be away from the old 
type of two-family dwellings. The G. L. 
Miller & Company recently underwrote 
an issue of first mortgage real estate 
bonds in the amount of $430,000 against 
one of these new apartment houses— 
the Merion Manor Apartments of 
Merion, a residential district of Phila- 
delphia. The issue is secured by a di- 
rect first mortgage on the land, building 
and equipment valued at $651,600, which 
is in excess of 150 per cent. of the 
amount of the bond issue. Earnings are 
estimated at about $105,360 a year with 
an annual net income of $77,324, or more 
than two and one-half times the greatest 
annual interest charges. 


Mortgages Well Secured 


A twenty-two story combination hotel 
and hospital now in process of. construc- 
tion in New York City, known as the 
Hudson Towers, is security for a bond 
issue totaling $1,650,000. This issue has 
been underwritten by the American 
Bond & Mortgage Company. It is said 
that there is quite a demand for a struc- 
ture of this type and it is estimated that 
the annual net income will be more than 
five times the greatest annual interest 
charged on the first mortgage bonds. 
The structure has been appraised at a 
valuation of $2,600,000. 


The Columbia Mortgage Company is 
offering the unsold portion of a bond 
issue secured by the Sherbrook Apart- 
ments in New York City. The building 
is 11 stories in height and will contain 
134 rooms. The owners state that a 
yearly rental of $700 per room can be 
obtained, and that wider this plan, the 
gross earnings would approximate $92,- 
000. The operating expenses are esti- 
mated at about $29,500. The net return 
on the property would be approximately 
$63,000, or 2% times the greatest annual 
interest requirements of the loan. It is 
estimated that a yearly net rental of 
about $224 per room would be sufficient 
to meet the interest and amortization re- 
quirements. 
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NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIVE 
BUSINESS ad TRANS PORSe. 





rare Sa 


ARBON deposits in cylinders and car- 

bon monoxide in the exhaust gases 
seem to go together and are both evidence 
of poor combustion of the motor fuel. 
Deposits cause knocking—variously known 
as pinking or detonation—especially when 
one tries to go uphill on high, and have 
to "be scraped or burned out. Carbon 
monoxide is the same heavy gas that used 
to cause many deaths when escaping from 
coal stoves that were damped for the night. 
An accompanying odor of sulphur usually 
gave warning, but the same gas, as found 
in motor exhaust, is more nearly pure and 
odorless and, therefore, more dangerous. 
It is said to have caused many asphyxia- 
tions in garages, gathering along the floor 
and overcoming one working under a car. 
If the gasoline mixture were always com- 
pletely oxidized and consumed, none of 
this would happen, according to the usual 
version of the experts, but those more 
cautious in their conclusions admit that 
the “cracking” of lubricating oil and even 
the dust sucked in through the carburetor 
may have much to do with the results. 
At all events there are waste, expense, 
bother, and danger, in the actual situation, 
none supremely serious but all well worth 
eliminating, if possible. 

With this end in view the General Mo- 
tors Laboratory has developed a compound 
known as “ethylite” for admixture with 
gasoline; the Locomobile people are paint- 
ing cylinder walls with “katalite,’ South 
Africa sends a fuel mixed with cheap 
alcohol and called “natalite,” and Dr. Miller 
Reese Hutchison, formerly chief engineer 
for Edison, now also has a compound 
which, he finds by tests, reduces all the 
evils mentioned. As yet unnamed, it might 
be identified as “doctorite.” 


Obligated to Progress 


These remedies are no doubt to be 
watched. They may.all be good and yet 
not final in their merits. Improvements in 
filtering of.air and lubricants, in the choice 
and use of lubricants, in ignition, in com- 
pression, in carburetors, in adaptation to 
automobile engines of the Diesel method 
for injection and combustion of fuel—these 
are all to be watched and encouraged as 
well. With cars as useful and numerous 
as they are and with the United States 
enjoying the best possible chance for sup- 
plying the majority of the world with what 
they need for railless transportation, it 
would not do to rest on the oars. With 
the big problems taken care of, everybody 
becomes more exacting, and the problems 


_ which were minor become big and important 


—and, in competition, even vital. 

To keep ahead in technical progress as 
well as in low-cost of production, slight- 
ing neither, seems to be an obligation to 
itself and its public which the automobile 
industry, through its unparalleled pros- 
Perity, must now be ready to accept. In 
twenty years, poppet-valve engines, clash 
gears, and some of the biggest features in 
general design, may all be antiquated. 





In some cases the leaders in production 
find it difficult to convince the leaders in 
finance of the soundness of that view, 
and the need of keeping all the complicated 
organization of machinery in a state of 
preparedness for changes, including large 
reserve funds to be set aside from the 
profits. 


The total production of trucks (by 134 
manufacturers) has kept up fully as well 
as the production of cars (by 97 manu- 
facturers) during the first four months 
of this year. Figures compiled by the 
Department of Commerce are shown, in 
the nearest round thousands, as follows: 


Passenger 


-Cars— c——Trucks——, 
1$22 1923 1924 1922 1923 1924 


ee Ss sstlUStllUh OlhUDDlUD 
SS.  xadienne 109: 255 336 13 22 31 
March ...... .» 153 310 348 20 35. 34 
aa 197 345 337 23 38 36 


Cost of Accuracy 


If only automobile parts did not have 
to fit so closely, what a relief, industrially, 
and for general service stations or repair 
shops! There are piston rings, for ex- 
ample. One manufacturer is compelled to 
make 3,000 separate and distinct sizes of 
rings, another 5,000, a third one 8,000. 
And this small branch of the industry has 
appealed to the Division of Simplified 
Practice of the U. S. Dep’t of Commerce 
to help it reduce this embarrassing multi- 
plicity. Oversizes for rebored cylinders 
make a lot of trouble. Considering that 
65 per cent. of the different car models 
take rings of only four different diameters, 
between 3 and 3% inches, and 20 per cent. 
more of the models take four other sizes, 
between 3% and 4 inches, leaving only 15 
per cent. for odd sizes in new cars, it 
looks as if something might be done to 
reduce the enormous stocks which makers 
and jobbers are now compelled to carry. 
On the other hand, the tendency toward 
reduced cylinder diameters below 3 inches, 
as now generally used in Europe to save 
gasoline, threatens to make the situation 
worse before it gets better. Moral: Have 
patience with the dealer who cannot fit you 
on the spot. 


A Selling Conscience 


It is announced that electric truck manu- 
facturers have now joined their forces on 
the plan of selling to each prospect the 
particular vehicle unit deemed most suitable 
for the contemplated transportation work, 
regardless of what manufacturer makes 
it. 

In adopting motor truck service to re- 
place peddler freight trains, the New York 
Central Railroad is making energetic 
progress in a number of places, the ex- 
tension of the new system being facilitated 
greatly through the fact that the railway 
company does not own the trucks, trailers, 
and tractors, with which the work is done, 
but makes contracts with motor truck haul- 
age companies.—M. C. K. 
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How did Your 
GARTERS 
Look This Morning? 
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It is not so much a matter 


“Will they last another 
week” as why not enjoy 
the sensation of a fresh pair 
all the time. To wait till 
you must have a pair of 
Bostons is to court danger. 
To feel well dressed always 
your garters must be Fresh, 





George Frost Company, Makers, 
Boston, Mass. 


Where 7% Is 
the Normal Rate 


Every owner of Miller First 
Mortgage Bonds, which pay up to 
7%, is getting the normal, prevail- 
ing Southern interest rate—a rate 
which goes hand in hand with 
proven safety. Differences in 
geographical location—differences 
in the amount of money available 
for building construction—auto- 
matically create a 7% interest rate 
in the South. The security is 
precisely similar to that which 
carries 614% in the Northern and 
Eastern sections, where cagital is 
more abundant. 





The fundamental safety of these 
Southern investments is embodied 
in the record of Miller Bonds— 
never a dollar’s loss or a day’s 
delay in paying interest or 
principal. 

For a better-than-average income re- 
turn, buy Miller First Mortgage Bonds. 
Write today for folder, “Why the South 
Offers Investment ortunities,” and 
circular describing a Miller First Mort- 
gage Bond issue paying 7%. 


G.L.MILCLER & CG. 


1012 Carbide and Carbon Building 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 
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Style No. 1 Cooler. 


Style No. 2 Cooler. 
50 Ibs. ice capacity suit- 100 lbs. ice capacity 


able for about 20 men, suitable for 50to 60 men 
$51.00 F.O.B. Buffalo. $66.00 F.0.B. Buffalo. 
ONLY by selling Jewett Square Water 
Coolers from factory to you, can we 
sell them to you at such low prices. 
Decide this for yourself on our thirty day 
free trial offer. Let Jewett Coolers, in your 
own factory, convince you that cool, re- 
freshing water will increase the efficiency 
of your workers during the sultry, energy 
sapping summer months. 
Check our claims for Jewett economy- 
25% less ice required because the Jewett 
takes ice in the cake, has thick cork walls 
and require no chopping of ice. 
THE JEWETT REFRIGERATOR CO. 
28 Chandler St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


JEWETT 


SQUARE WATER COOLER 











E serve those who are in need of 
CD accisate, up-to-date and guaranteed 
mailing lists. Every list compiled to 
fit the individual needs of our client. 
Standard charge: $3.75 per thousand names. 
Further information and particulars free on 
request. Addressing and Mailing Service. 
Please mention Forbes Mayuzine 
The Blue Bird Service 
148-154 N. Gay Street Baltimore, Md. 








The Benefits of Customer 
Ownership of Public 
Utilities 


is a booklet containing the three 
prize-winning articles submitted in 
the contest on the “Benefits of Cus- 
tomer Ownership.” Every angle of 
the customer~ ownership problem is 
discussed. A copy placed in the 
hands of public utility customers will 
prove a profitable investment and 
build goodwill. Reserve copies now 
before the limited supply is ex- 
hausted. 


Single copies .......... 10c 
De nesen tadkacue-sakieaes 9c 
 etindé Eck dio asih bape 8c 
ON a hc alan ie 7c 
Dc Ddhwalduteecsessees 6c 
are ae 


5c 

FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Ask for this 
FREE 
Book 

















iT WILL 
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y=: succinctly Charles Clarkson, by 

his own statement now a messenger 
boy between the general manager in the 
main office and the foremen in various 


factory departments, writes: ‘Thanks 
for your new page on New Machines 
and Methods. When I get to be manager 
we may get some of them. Just now we 
are lucky if they will let us catch up with 
all that other people have been using for 
some time. Gee, I could save them 
$50,000 a year, but don’t tell them I said 
so, as I want to stay. They could use a 
‘phone instead of me, but I like it this 
way, picking up both ends of the work.” 


Charlie must be 17 or 18, and his dad 
has some stock in the concern, though not 
much. Perhaps he is better than a "phone 
without knowing it. His real name is 
likely to become familiar some day, as he 
is ambitious and does not blat to every- 
body, but only enough to be a “regular 
fellow” and keep his immortal soul un- 
tainted by low cunning. It is his sugges- 
tion about those labor-saving machines 
which are well-enough known and yet not 
widely-enough adopted that makes the 
editor hitch up his waist belt a notch. 
There is a truth there. Pioneering with 
brand. new innovations in machinery Or 
methods is bound to be the privilege of the 
relatively few who are very thoroughly 
informed on previous progress. Not till 
afterwards can their experience and testi- 
mony be taken up and followed by others. 
One cannot quarrel with this regular order 
in the march of events. It should be use- 
ful, then, to throw a glance once in a 
while at the columns behind the vanguard 
to see that they are keeping up to the 
second or third line if not to the first. 


Recognition is Slow 


Charlie thinks his firm is slumping a 
bit, but Charlie is quite young and may 
be mistaken. His company is distinctly 
leading in some of the special production 
machines it has installed during the past 
three years. Perhaps it is behind in other 
departments where money could be made 
o1 saved with less effort and investment, 
merely by keeping up with the times. Diffi- 
culties in getting employees interested in 
taking pains with new devices, and the care 
of them, seem to be frequently the principal 
obstacle to their introduction, while of 
course the amount of work to be handled 
in order to effect a worth-while saving or 
improvement is still oftener the deciding 
factor, and one on which the decision can- 
not always be reached in advance. Men- 
tion is ventured here, however, of a few 
relatively new devices and methods which 
are probably not as yet as widely em- 
ployed as they should be. 


“Very few are the factories or large 
commercial establishments in which im- 
portant gains in speed and order could 
not be made by employing conveyors, in 
one of their standard types, in larger 
degree than now; not only for trans- 
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portation of parts to assembling rooms 
but in carrying work through a series 
of operations as well, and whether the 
parts are small or large.” This seems a 
fair synopsis of opinions recently ex- 
pressed by many engineers and produc- 
tion managers. 


Short List of Savers 


Among the copying, tabulating, and 
accounting machines there is a choice de- 
pending not only on the nature and quan- 
tity of the work to be done but also on 
the need for making it attractive in 
appearance as well as plain. Most of the 
advertising matter that one receives is not 
striking or inviting, if it is done by a 
copying process. The photographic or 
photostatic method seems to be gaining 
for most work requiring high speed, which 
means prompt action, and a large number 
of: unvarying reproductions, possibly with 
illustrations. It cuts cost by increasing 
effectiveness, and perhaps it will be cheap 
enough for all purposes before long. 


The use of blowers—working either by 
pressure or by suction—for clearing shops 
and storage rooms of dust and vapors, and 
for ventilation generally, is widely enough 
adopted where needed, being in fact com- 
pulsory in most cases, but their employ- 
ment for rapid transportation of light 
goods from one floor or department to 
another is practiced exceptionally only. 
When no containers are needed both the 
saving and the convenience are evident, 
as where it is loose wool, or cement or 
fertilizer in bulk that is handled, but con- 
tainers that will turn corners properly and 
can be sucked back or dumped back 
through a chute, are bidding for recogni- 
tion, and the development should be 
watched or investigated by many concerns, 
as the prospective saving in space and 
labor looks large. 


There is an interesting development in 
loud-speakers by means of which anybody 
in a building, or a complex of buildings, 
can be called and questioned instantly, 
without switch service. It is great for 
getting rush orders out at once, says a 
patron of the system. 


In the handling of freight and baggage 
in railway traffic a prodigious amount of 
physical effort is in evidence which, one 
thinks, could be much reduced. And prob- 
ably it could. But in factories and ship- 
ping rooms the case is much simpler. The 
routine is more regular, sizes and weights 


more uniform. So electric cranes, hoists, . 


magnetic lifters, and conveyors of many 
sorts are coming along. Back-breaking 
jobs remain a-plenty, though, wherever 
current or power cannot be so handily put 
to work, and there the purely mechanical 
lifting device begs for more attention than 
it receives. . Actually, the “lift-truck” 
business would probably be much livelier 
if it had more competition—more designs 
and more shouting. 


FOR 
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[_ Labor and Wages | 


HE Department of Labor reports that 
T employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries decreased 2.1 per cent. in April, pay- 
roll totals decreased 2.5 per cent., and per 
capita earnings fell off 0.4 per cent. _ The 
survey covered 8,422 establishments in 52 
industries and showed 2,706,709 employees 
with total earnings for one week in April 
of $71,966,302, compared with 2,765,953 
employees and total payrolls of $73,834,536 
in March. Only two industries showed 
material employment increases during the 
month, the brick, tile and terra-cotta gain- 
ing 8.5 per cent., and the ice cream, a 
per cent. The greatest decrease of em- 
ployment, 11.4 per cent., occurred in the 
men’s clothing industry. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Philadel- 
phia, in a survey covering 1,000 manufac- 
turing establishments in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, reported a decline of about 1 
per cent. in employment and weekly wages 
in Pennsylvania, and a decline of 2 per 
cent. in employment and 3 per cent. in 
wages in New Jersey in April. In New 
York State there is a good demand for 
labor in the building trades. The auto- 
mobile industry in that state is operating 
full time and taking on additional help. 
In Illinois there was a reduction of 1.2 
per cent. in employment in April, accord- 
ing to a report covering 1,192 manufac- 
turing plants. Of the 54 classes of in- 
dustries reporting, 22 showed increases in 
employment, and 31, reductions. Chicago 
employment decreased 2.4 per cent. for the 
month. 
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place of an expected yield of about 
3,650,000 tons. 

Some encouragement is taken over the 
action of the Humble Oil & Refining Com- 
pany in advancing crude oil prices 25 cents 
a barrel. The change is retroactive to 
May 10, the date when the last cut in 
prices was announced. However, the 
Standard Oil Company of New York 
again reduced the tank wagon price of 
kerosene 1 cent to 14 cents a gallon on 
the same day. 

The recent wool auction sales in London 
resulted in slightly higher prices than pre- 
vailed at the March auction when the 
bidding started, but the demand soon de- 
clined and prices closed at from 5 to 10 
per cent. lower than two months ago. 

The Irving Fisher weekly wholesale 
commodity price index shows practically 
no change from two weeks ago. Prices 
of leading commodities at this time, two 
weeks and a year ago are shown in the 
following table. 






2Wks. Year 
Latest ago ago 
Wheat, No. 2 
enor 1.24 1.22 1.50% 
Corn, No. 2 yel... .97 953% 1.00% 
Oats, No. 2 white.. .58% .58%  .56 
Flour, Minn. ..... 640 6.35 7.00 
Coffee, No. 7 Rio.. .144% .14% .11% 
Sugar, gran........ 074 07% oY 
Lard, Midw. ...... 10.95 11.15 11.80 
Pork, mess. ....... 27.00 25.25 27.00 
Beef, family ..... 23.00 23:00 20.00 
Iron, 2X Phila. ..23.50 24.25 33.50 
Stodl, Pitts. .....04 40.00 40.00 45.00 
Le S 7.25 7.37% 7.50 
CEP vs cue estas 12.50 13.25 15.25 
WS ckas. d0ecdned 40.50 46.50 42.55 
Cotton, Mid. ...... 32.35 30.50 28.55 
Printcloths ... .. .06% 06% 07% 








May 1 ’24 April 1 ’24 May 1 ’23 
eee 184.675 186.780 192.044 
Bradstreets. 12.5568 - 12.6574 13.6665 


* HERE were a number of important 
price changes during the last two 
weeks, especially if viewed from the stand- 
point of indicating an underlying trend. 
As significant as any were adjustments in 
the selling prices of both automobiles and 
tires. The Chevrolet Motor Company 
advanced its prices on open models and 
chassis $5 to $20 each. The new price 
on the roadster is $495, against $490 prev- 
lously ; the touring car is now $510, against 
$495; special touring car $640, against 
$526, and chassis $410 against $390. Closed 
car prices are unchanged. It is reported 
that the Willys-Overland Company will 
shortly increase its prices on open models. 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
has reduced prices on its “999” fabric tires 
in 30x3 sizes from $6.88 to $5.35, and in 
30x3% sizes from $7.83 to $6.10. Prices 
on other Firestone lines remain unchanged. 
Raw sugar has declined to the lowest 
level for the year with Cuban quoted at 
3-11/16 cents a pound. The Cuban crop 
will yield about 4,000,000 tons this year in 
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Federal Reserve System 


(000 —— 

Latest 2 Wks. Ago Year Ago 
Gold Reserve. ..$3,138,166 $3,129,606 $3,093,295 
Bills Disc, ..... 414,615 440,285 700,313 
Earn. Assets.... 795,499 838,505 1,178,177 
Notes in Cir..... 1,886,429 1,927,027 2,227,7 
Deposits sueeenas 1,985,334 1,994,352 1,986,286 
| rere % 82.4% 75.6% 


A GAIN of 1.3 points in the Federal 
Reserve ratio of total reserves to 
deposits and Federal Reserve note liabilities 
combined was reported over the last two 
weeks. This came about by a gain of 
slightly over $8,000,000 in gold, a loss of 
$43,000,000 in earning assets, a decline of 
over $40,000,000 in circulation and a loss 
of about $9,000,000 in deposits. The New 
York Federal Reserve Bank is the only one 
in the system that has reduced its redis- 
count rate to 4 per cent. and it is rather 
remarkable that during the two weeks the 
lower rate has been in effect the total 
amount of bills discounted has declined 
$12,000,000. In other words, the lower 
rate has not increased borrowings, but has 
actually resulted in less business. 














insurance 
against 
check 


raisers 


No loss on 
your checks! 


Here is positive protection 
against check raisers— 
for which you pay nothing 


HECK RAISERS are more 
dangerous than the safe blowers’ 
nitroglycerine, Wm. J. Burns says. 


Yet your checks can be positively pro- 
tected against this menace. Banks, every- 
where, offer this protection today. 


It does not depend upon chemical or 
mechanical devices. These are good, 
but the master-crook often finds a way 
to beat them. 


Super-Safety INSURED Bank Checks 
are made of the world’s safest check 
paper — and protected by the Wm. J. 
Burns International Detective Agency, 
Inc. It is difficult and dangerous for 
the crook to tamper with them. 


But—to make protection positive —they 
automatically insure you for $1000 
against loss by fraudulent alteration. 
This insurance is carried by one of 
America’s strongest companies—The 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Com- 
pany, with assets of over $19,000,000. 


Your bank can furnish these checks 
without cost to you. Ask about them 
today. 

Send the coupon for free copy. of a 
fascinating book of true stories about 
check raisers, written by the famous 
detective, Burns. Mail it today. 


THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
Atlanta Dallas Denver 


SEND COUPON FOR FREE BURNS BOOK 


THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY, 406 
5950 South State Street, Chicago 


Please send me free copy of Wm. J. Burns’ book: ‘‘Ex- 
periences with Check Raisers.” 


MII cin ins ited Sticker dpeaelacutdisnadenaccldnbincotiedelndinpiciashipauiiial 


Name of aig biatih; <:.......<..0-secc.eseorneeceenesoarssoooee 





Please write plainly. Use margin if necessary. 
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The common mosquito, 
magnified 24 times, is a 
truly fearsome object! 





But this electric 
pumping station 
effected a remedy. 


Do what Toledo did 


Once Toledo had a nuisance, 
a‘tract of swamp land near 





This monogram is on 
all sorts of electrical 
equipment—largeand 
small—themotorsand 
machines that do the 
hard unpleasant tasks 
of life. You can rely 
on the letters G-E as 
meaning both ‘‘Gen- 
eral Electric”? and 
“guarantee of excel- 
lence.”? They are a 
symbol of service, the 
initials of a friend. 


the lake, a breeder of mos- 
quitoes, foul odors and fogs. 


But an automatic pumping 
station, equipped with motors 
made by the General Electric 
Company, turned the swamp 
into dry land—and abolished 
the menace to the city. 


Is there a Swamp near you? 
There need n’t be. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 























Personal Service Headquarters 


the 
COAL & IRON 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


ef the City of New York 
A Bank of Discount 


for Merchants and 


Manufacturers 
LIBERTY AND WEST STREETS 
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STOCK MANUAL 


Contains over 250 pages of 
valuable condensed statis- 
tics and information relative 
to stocks and bonds listed 
on the leading exchanges. 


If you cannot call, send for Booklet F.442 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Each. of N.Y. 
62 Broadway New Yerk 
Telephone Whitehall 1964 
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Money rates are easy, and even at presen 
levels lendable funds are geing abegging 
Wall Street brokers’ loans continue t 
shrink, the total now being approximately 
$1,300,000,000, compared with $1,320,0H 
about a month ago. In January the volum 
of such borrowings was $1,400,000,000, 
From the high point in February, 1923 
when the total was about $2,000,000,000 
the decline has been $700,000,000. Thos 
who have money to lend are buying gilt. 
edged bonds in place of employing the 
open market, and the result is new high 
levels for Liberties and other prime 
securities. 

The range of money rates in New York 
during the last two weeks has been a; 
follows : 


N. Y. Money Market 
High Low Last 


ith di ae ein 34% 3% 3% 
Time, 60-90 

eS ek tdececs 334-4 3%4-4 3%-4 
Com. Pa., 

mo. ........4-% 4%4-% 44-4 
Bank Accept...3%4 2% 2% 
Redis. Rate..... 4 4 4 


On March 31, the returns from 8,115 
national banks showed their total resources 
to be $22,062,888,000. A year ago the 
resources of these banks were $21,612,713. 
000. Loans and discounts for the one 
year period increased $284,328,000. United 
States Government securities showed a 
reduction of $199,894,000, demand deposits 
an increase of $30,224,000 and time deposits 
increased $528,754,000. 

The Drovers National Bank of East St. 
Louis. with deposits of $626,300 has closed 
its doors. Two small banks in Iowa are 
reported to be in difficulty and have been 
taken over by the State Banking Depart- 
ment. The First State Bank of South 
Haven, Minn., has been closed because of 
lack of reserves. The Peoples Bank at 
Clear Lake, Wis., has been taken over by 
the State Banking Commissioner on ac- 
count of frozen assets. 








Cotton and Grain 

















M** cotton deliveries have passed out 
of existence, the closing sale being 
31.98, or a premium of 275 points over 
July. Notices on about 11,000 bales were 
issued, making a total of 60,000 bales for 
the month. The market is apparently 
awaiting the Government report of con- 
ditions as of the end of May. Private 
reports place the condition at about 67, 
with an increase of 3 to 4.5 per cent. in 
acreage, which is less than indicated a 
few weeks ago. The Government report 
of condition, as of end-May last year, was 
71.0, and the view among cotton factors 
is taken that the forthcoming report would 
be under 70. 

Wheat has given a good account of it- 
self marketwise over the last two weeks. 
Prices have been strong at Winnipeg, 
due to heavy absorption by exporters, to- 
gether with freezing temperatures over 
the prairie provinces where seeding opera- 
tions are completed. Weather conditions 
in the Southwest, also, have been unsatis- 
factory and have added to the strength. 
Returns from elevators, mills, railroads 
and store houses, show that at the end of 
March there were 202,500,000 bushels of 
wheat on hand in Canada, compared with 
140,000,000 at the same time last year. 
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| Railroads 
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HE Howell-Barkley measure, aimed to 
eliminate the Railroad Labor Board, 
is the most important piece of legislation 
pertaining to the rails before Congress. 
The bill provides for the substitution of 
a system of adjustment tribunals, on which 
both the roads and their employees would 
be represented. An amendment has been 
tacked on providing that when a strike 
or lockout results on a railroad which the 
President considers may bring a trans- 
portation crisis, he shall at once instruct 
the Attorney-General to file a suit for 
receivership, and shall seek the appoint- 
ment of a receiver “who has no financial 
connection with the railroad.” The bill 
carrying this amendment has been ap- 
proved by the sub-committee of the Senate. 
The bill gives the public no voice in rail- 
road labor disputes, and by forcing the 
closed shop makes local disputes the subject 
of national disturbances. The bill is be- 
lieved to be fostered by labor organizations. 
The Senate has approved an act abolish- 
ing the Pullman surcharge authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
1920, The bill has gone to the House. 

Very few of the large systems have re- 
ported earnings for April, Southern Pacific 
being an exception, and showing net in- 
come of $3,496,084, or $21,211 less than 
for the same month last year. Gross rev- 
enues were $21,863,023, or only $17,010 
less than for April, 1923, a showing that 
disproves the report that the hoof and 
mouth disease had decreased traffic in the 
Southwest. St. Louis-San Francisco re- 
ported net income of $1,534,672 for April, 
against $1,715,021 last year. 

With the exception of 1923, car load- 
ings continue at the highest level in the 
history of the railroads. This time a year 
ago was a period of unusual business ac- 
tivity and the volume of traffic was abnor- 
mally high. A comparison, therefore, of 
present loadings with a year ago must be 
made on a rather distorted basis. Load- 
ings for the last five weeks reported and 
for the corresponding weeks of the previ- 
ous years, follow: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
May 10..909,187 974,741 767,094 750,158 
May 3...914,040 961,617 747,200 721,722 
Apr. 26..878,892 962,578 751,111 721,084 
Apr. 19. .876,923 958,042 706,137 704,632 
Apr. 12. .881,299 947,271 700,155 702,116 
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S INCE the abandonment of the proposed 
enforcement of Section 28 of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, there have been few 
developments in connection with a new 
shipping policy for the American merchant 
marine. Congressional investigation of 
the Shipping Board continues, but no re- 
port from the House Merchant Marine 
Committee can be looked for anyways 
soon. The President’s special committee, 
however, is expected to file its report 
within a few weeks, and this may give a 
new impetus to the shipping situation. It 
1s thought the principal recommendations 
will be to lighten the Government’s load 
of expense. After this report the indica- 
tions are that both the Shipping Board and 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation will 
formulate a new policy relating to major 























Announcing 


Harry A. Grace 


Vice-President and Manager 


New York Office 


Buckley, Dement & Co. 


O facilitate our services to our Eastern 

friends and clients, we announce the 
opening of our New York Offices at 247 
Park Avenue and the appointment of Mr. Harry A. 
Grace, who will be in charge as Vice-President. 


Mr. Grace is a practical merchandiser, having 
been associated with the Westinghouse Lamp Com- 
wd for five years as Advertising Director, and 

rings with him a valuable training and experience. 


Associated with Mr. Grace will be Mr. William 
J. Jennings, who has been a member of the staff of 
Buckley, Dement & Co., and is thoroughly grounded 
in dealer information, distribution problems and 
mailing lists statistics, both in mail order and direct 
by mail advertising. 


Buckley, Dement & Co. 


Direct Mail Advertising 
Planned—Printed— Mailed 


_ Chicago and New York 
1300 Jackson Blvd. 247 Park Avenue 
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Real Estate 
First Mortgage Bonds 


Never a default in interest or 


What Opportunities 
Does the South 9 
Offer You r 


Southern bonds give the in- 
vestor better interest returns 








principal on any issue we have lak oF thie aie 
handled. Denominations:$100, read the free book “A Survey 
o e uth. 
pi $1000. a FF Complimentary copy sent on request 
mailed free upon reques 
SECURITIES SALES COMPANY Caldwell & Co. 
PF FLORIDA INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Member Florida Bankers Association 633 Union St. Nashville, ‘Lena: 
119 West Forsyth Street OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
JACKSONVILLE FLORIDA 























the feld of Direct- Mall Advertising... ‘For 

e - g. « ° 

Instance, in the June issue, ‘out June Sth, are Manuscript Writers Wanted 

Louls Victor Eytinge, which have been used by Earn $25 weekly, spare time, writ- 

im ond bie Sie Oe ome seems ang have ing for newspapers, magazines. 
en 2 reco! 8s one ure, ° 

About twenty articles each month, treating every Experience unnecessary. Details 

=e ee oe se free. Press Syndicate, 1052, St. 

THE MAILBAG PUBLISHING CO. Louis. 
613 Caxton Building Cleveland, Ohio 
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subscribe, pro rata. 








Opportunity 
For Extra Return 


O meet the constantly increasing demands 

for electric light and power, gas and other 
service, public utility companies find it neces- 
sary to make heavy annual expenditures for 
extensions to their properties. 
purpose are frequently obtained through sale 
of additional common stock, to which common 
stockholders are usually given the right to 
These rights, which are 
in addition to dividend payments, often repre- 
sent an exceptionally large return. 


We act as executive managers for many im- 
portant and successful public utility companies 
and shall be pleased to bring to your attention 
several common stock issues now available at 
prices to yield from 6.65% to 8.20%. 


Complete Information 
Furnished on Request 


STONE & WEBSTER 


Funds for this 
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operations, such as the consolidation of 
steamship services, reducing tonnage, and 
so-forth. 

There was some improvement in both 
the inward and outward movement of mer- 
chandise in April over the same month a 
year ago. Imports were nearly $3,500,000 
greater in value than for March, and ex. 
ports showed an advance of approximately 
$7,500,000 over March and were $22,000- 
000 greater than in April, 1923. There 
was a loss in the export of grains during 
April, the total for the month being $15, 
103,584, against $23,803,469 a year ago, 
For the ten months ended April 30, grain 
export totalled $215,473,182, against $397,- 
421,032. 

During the nine months ended in March, 
exports to Germany increased $74,360,000 
over the corresponding period in 1923, 
while imports increased $12,953,000. Ger- 
many was a particularly large consumer 
of cotton during that period, taking 1,065,- 
500 bales, valued at $162,367,000, whereas 
in the same nine months a year ago she 
took only 750,469 bales, valued at $94- 
047,000. The only nation which took more 
cotton during the period was England, to 
which was sent 1,483,206 bales. France 
took 617,127 bales. 
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INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
120 Broadway 147 Mitk Street First Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
Dividends Dividends 








The North American 
Company 


QUARTERLY DIVIDEND No. 81 
ON COMMON STOCK 

A Quarterly Dividend on the Common 
Stock will be paid om July 1, 1924, in 
Common Stock at the rate of one-fortieth 
(1/40) of one share for each share held 
at the close of business on June 5, 1924. 

Stockholders may receive cash for such 
dividend Common Stock at the rate of 
fifty cents (50c) a share of Common 
Stock held of record at close of business 
June 5, 1924, by signing and returning 
order form provided for that purpose so 
that it shall be received by the company 
not later than June 11, 1924. 


QUARTERLY DIVIDEND No. 12 
ON PREFERRED STOCK 

A Quarterly Dividend of 1%% (75 
cents per share) on the Six Per Cent. 
Cumulative Preferred Stock will be paid 
on July 1, 1924, to Preferred Stockhold- 
ers of record on June 5, 1924. 

ROBERT SEALY, Treasurer. 

New York, May 19, 1924. 








BETHLEHEM STEEL CORPORATION 
Dividend Notice 

The quarterly dividends upon the various classes of 
stock of Bethlehem Steel Corporation’ declared by the 
Board of Directors on April 24, 1924, will be payable 
on July 1, 1924, to the holders of record thereof at 
the close of business on June 2, 1924, as follows: 
Two per cent. (2%) upon the Eight Per Cent. Cumula- 
tive Convertible Preferred Stock; One and three-quarters 
per cent. (1%%) upon the Seven Per Cent. Cumulative 
Preferred Stock, and One and one-quarter per cent. 
(1%%) upon the Common Stock. 

Checks will be mailed. 

R. E. McMATH, Secretary. 
Dated May 21, 1924. 
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The United Gas’ and 


Electric Corporation 


111 Broadway, New York 
May 22, 1924. 

The Board of Directors this day {~ a 
quarterly dividend of 1%% on the Preferred 
stock of the Corporation, payable July 1, 1924 
to stockholders of record on June 16, 1924, 7 

Upon Presentation and surrender of their re- 
spective shares of first preferred stock of the 
former The United Gas and Electric Corpora- 
tion and/or scrip certificates of the Corporation 
issued for fractional shares of preferred stock 
after the close of business on June 16, 1924, there 
shall be paid said quarterly dividend to the 
holders of such shares of first preferred stock 
and said scrip certificates, upon the full shares 
of preferred stock issuable to them on such 
surrender and exchange, together with divi- 
dends thereon at the rate of 5% per annum for 
the period from July 20, 1923, to April 1, 1924. 

A. L. LINN, JR., Treasurer. 





American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
139th Dividend 


The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dol- 
lars and Twenty-five Cents per share will be 
paid on Tuesday, July 15, 1924, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on Friday, 


Tune 20, 1924. 
H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 





LEHIGH VALLEY COAL SALES CO. 
New York, 23, " 
The Board of Directors of the Lehiay Velen tient 
Sales Company have this day declared a dividend of Two 
Dollars per share, payable July 1, 1924, to those stock- 
holders of the Company who are holders of full-share 
certificates of stock, registered on the company’s books 
at oe ae of business, June 12, 1924. Checks will 


W. J. BURTON, Secretary and Treasurer. 


TTORNEYS for the Federal Trade 
Commission have filed a brief rec- 
ommending that the “Pittsburgh plus” plan 
of fixing the price of steel be abolished. 
The complaint was made in this case 
against the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion and its subsftdiaries. The Pittsburgh 
plus system originated as a uniform price 
instrument in 1880. The brief recom- 
mended that the Steel Corporation be pro- 
hibited from quoting or selling steel from 
any base other than the producing point. 
Recommendation was also made that the 
corporation be prohibited from including 
freight charges in the quote price unless 
the quotation clearly stated price of the 
steel and the amount of the freight charge. 
The Iron Age states that the steel in- 
dustry, as a whole, is operating at about 
65 per cent. of capacity, or at the rate of 
35,000,000 tons of ingots a year. Some 
additional blast furnaces and steel making 
units have been put on the inactive list 
during the last two weeks, but the curtail- 
ment is not large. No large number of 
men in the iron and steel trade are out of 
employment, but many are affected by 
reductions in working days a week. Some 
rather large orders have recently come 
into the market, Westinghouse Electric 
ordering $1,000,000 of new mill electric 
equipment from the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany. The demand for certain types of 
railway cars, such as gondolas and auto- 
mobile car bodies, is reported to be better. 
April production of passenger automo- 
biles totaled 337,037, compared with 348,- 
350 in March, and 344,661 in April, 1923, 
according to figures received from 97 
manufacturers by the Department of 
Commerce. Figures from 134 makers of 
trucks show a total of 36,102 units were 





Swift & Company 
Union Stock Yards, Chi 


Dividend No. 154 


Dividend of TWO DOLLARS ($2.00) per share on 
the capital stock of Swift & Company, will be 


cago 


on July 1, 1924, to stockholders of record, 
une 10. 1 as shown on the books of the 
Company. 


C. A. PEACOCK, Seoretery 
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produced in April, against 34,106 in March 
and 38,085 in April, 1923. April produc- 
tion of trucks was the largest since June 
last year, while production of passenger 
cars was the largest since June with the 
exception of March. The Ford Motor 
Company has instituted the policy of clos- 
ing down either part or all of Saturday 
during the summer months, the plan be- 
coming effective on May 24. Actual sales 
of Ford cars from January 1 to May 10 
were 757,021. Indications are that for the 
first five months of the year sales will 
reach at least 925,000, compared with total 
sales of 804,863 in the corresponding 
period of 1923, an increase of 120,000. 

The latest report of crude oil produc- 
tion was a daily average of 1,972,650 bar- 
rels. This is a gain of 97,750 barrels from 
the low level production that occurred in 
the last week in February. On the other 
hand, current production is more than 
300,000 barrels a day below the peak of 
last August. The Southern California 
fields, which were record breaking pro- 
ducers last year, are down 46.3 per cent. 
The Powell field of Texas is 67 per cent. 
below the output of last November. 

Fire loss in the United States in 1923 
was approximately $500,000,000, the great- 
est since 1906, the year of the San Fran- 
cisco catastrophe, according to a state- 
ment issued by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. Despite the heavy loss 
the average fire insurance rate has declined 
from $1.03 per $100 in 1914, to 90 cents 
per $100 for 1923. 

















| Washington 








ASTER veto by the President, the Sol- 
diers’ Bonus Bill was passed over the 
veto in the House by a vote of 313 to 78, 
and in the Senate by a vote of 59 to 26. 
The total cost of the bonus is estimated 
at about $2,250,000,000 during the 20 years 
it will be in operation. 

The President has signed the Immigra- 
tion Bill with its provision for Japanese 
exclusion. The President took tne occa- 
sion to score the exclusion feature “as 
unnecessary and deplorable.” The law be- 
comes effective July 1 and will permit the 
entry of 2 per cent. of the foreign born 
population of each country residing in the 
United States in 1890. 

The revised tax reduction bill passed the 
House by a vote of 376 to 9 and the Sen- 
ate by a vote of 60 to 6. Before signing, 
the President sent the bill to the Treasury 
Department for analysis and recommenda- 
tion. The bill did not have Secretary 
Mellon’s approval, but ke viewed it as 
preferable to no revision of the revenue 
law. It provides for a 25 per cent. reduc- 
tion in income taxes payable during 1924, 
a lowering of the surtax rate, abandon- 
ment or modification of most of the mis- 
cellaneous excise taxes, and a 25 per cent. 
reduction on earned incomes of $10,000 
or less. It is estimated the bill reduces 
taxes this year $268,000,000, for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1925, $361,000,000 and 
ior the next year $100,000,000. 

_ The surtaxes under the bill are as fol- 
‘ows: No surtaxes upon $10,000, but 1 
per cent. on $10,000 to $14,000; $40 on 
$14,000, and 2 per cent. additional on 
$14,000 to $16,000; $80 on $16,000, and 3 
per cent. additional on $16,000 to $18,000; 
$140 on $18,000, and 4 per cent. additional 
on $18,000 to $20,000; $220 on $20,000, 
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depreciation. 


wheel equipment. 
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BALLOON | 


U NTIL you ride on Fisk Balloons you 

cannot possibly imagine the remark- 
able improvement in driving comfort and 
safety these tires provide. 


Best of all equipping with Fisk Balloons 
is sound economy—because they absorb 
most of the destructive vibration engi- 
neers recognize as the chief cause of car 


Any motorist can enjoy the advantages of 
Fisk Balloons—because Fisk makes them 
to fit both your present rims and special 


There’s a Fisk Tire of Extra Value 
for every car, truck or speed wagon 











TIRES AA 


Time to Retire 
Get a Fisk 
Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








and 5 per cent. additional on $20,000 to 
$22,000; $320 on $22,000, and 6 per cent. 
additional on $22,000 to $24,000, and so 
on up to $170,020 on $500,000, and 40 per 
cent. additional on all over $500,000. 








International 





_ 














Canada—The index of general business 
conditions, corrected to May 15, shows a 
continuation of the downward trend that 
has been noticeable since February. 
Wholesale prices declined from an aver- 
age of 176.9 to 173.9. Average stock prices 
declined from 89.5 to 88.7. The ratio of 
current loans to total assets of the banks 
increased fractionally. The index is in- 
terpreted to indjcate quietness in trade for 
the next few months. 

The value of building permits issued in 
56 cities showed a large increase in April 


as compared with March, 1924, but there 
was a decrease as compared with April 
of last year. The cities included in the 
report authorize buildings to the value of 
$13,452,359, as compared with $9,162,763 
in March and $19,207,171 in April, 1923. 
The increase for the month was 46.8 per 
cent., but a decline of 30 per cent. for the 
year. 

The total registration of all classes of 
motor vehicles in Canada last year was 
585,079, comprised of 515,077 passenger 
cars, 54,235 commercial trucks, 1,937 buses, 
8,311 motorcycles and in the various prov- 
inces 5,483 different dealers and manu- 
facturers were licensed. This was an in- 
crease of 13 per cent. in the registration 
of passenger vehicles and 18 per cent. 
increase in commercial vehicles. 

Agricultural wealth of Canada for the 
year 1923 has been estimated at $7,365,- 
013,000, as compared with $6,774,461,000 in 
1922, a net increase of $590,522,000. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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SEEKING NEW BUSINESS ON OUR RECORD 


100 Years 100% 


F course, OLD BULLION has 

lived too long to claim per- 
fection. Yet in one respect it 
may claim to be 100%, for it has 
never failed in its duty to the 
public. On one historic occasion 
it was the only Bank in New 
York to meet its obligations IN 
GOLD, thus earning the affec- 
tionate title OLD BULLION. 
























CHEMICAL BANK CENTENNIAL 
100 YEARS OLD —100% MODERN 





THE 


GHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


BROADWAY AT CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 
FIFTH AVFNUE OFFICE AT.29TH STREET 
MADISON AVENUE OFFICE AT 46TH STREET 



























































New Orleans 


A Test Every Man 


—, 


(he Sr. € harles 























Past40ShouldMake 


Medical authorities agree that 65% of all men 
past middle age (many much younger) are af- 
flicted with a disorder of the prostate gland. 
Aches in feet, legs and back, frequent nightly 
risings, sciatic pains, are some of the signs— 
and now, a member of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science has _ written 
a remarkably interesting Free Book that tells 
of other symptoms and just what they mean. 
No longer should a man approaching or past 
the prime of life be content to regard these pains 
and conditions as inevitable signs of approach- 
ing age. Already more than 10,000 men have 
used the amazing method described in this book 
to restore their youthful health and vigor— 
and to restore the prostate gland to its proper 
functioning. Send immediately for this book. 
ff you will mail your request to the Electre 
Thermal Company, 4634 Main Street, Steuben- 
ville, Ohio—the concern that is distributing this 
book for the author—it will be sent to you abso- 
iutely free, without obligation. Simply sena 
name and address. But don’t delay, tor the 
edition of this book is limited. 








Have You Ordered a Copy of ‘‘Men Who Are Making the 
West,’’ By B. C. Forbes ? 
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Great Britain—The index number of 
wholesale commodity prices, as compiled 
each month by the “Statist,” shows a con. 
siderable increase for the month of April, 
the figure at the end of the month stand. 
ing at 164.0, compared with 137.0 at the 
end of March, a difference of 27 points. 
Of the groups entering into the compila- 
tion, the largest variation was registered 
in sugar, coffee and tea, which recorded 
an advance of 41.8 points. Other food- 
stuffs also were higher, vegetable foods up 
3.1 points and animal foods up 6.4 points. 

The Laborite Bill for nationalization of 
the coal mines and other minerals was 
defeated in the House of Commons by a 
vote of 264 to 168. The bill gave the 
miners the right to strike. The bill was 
not very strongly supported by the Labor 
Government, which simply agreed with the 
principle, but took exception to certain 
clauses. Mr. Lloyd George declared the 
bill was the first concrete example of the 
new socialism which was to be put into 
éffect as soon as the labor party got a 
majority. 

The Labor Government budget has been 
well accepted by the business world. The 
Chancellor, Mr. Snowden, has insisted on 
the necessity for maintaining an enhancing 
British credit and adopted Mr. Baldwin's 
program of sinking funds. The Labor 
Government has made no mention of a 
capital levy, even as a distant possibility. 


France—April foreign trade figures 
showed a continuation of an excess of 
exports over imports, the amount standing 
at 735,000,000 francs. For the first four 
months of the year the surplus balance in 
favor of France aggregated 1,483,000,000 
francs. During the same period of last 
year there was an import balance of 500,- 
000,000. April also showed a gain in 
French revenues, total budgetary receipts 
amounting to 2,399,707,400 francs, a gain 
of 472,683,200 francs over the correspond- 
ing month of last year. For the first four 
months the gain over the corresponding 
period of last year was 1,678,370,100 francs. 

Edouard Herriot, the new Premier, says 
that the future foreign policy of France 
would be built around the League of Na- 
tions. His views toward the League run 
very close to those of the British Premier, 
but, while the leading purpose of the next 
French Chamber would be to bring peace 
to the world through the League, the new 
government will not weaken in the fight 
to insure security for France and the pay- 
ment of reparations. 

Francs have again been weak in London 
and New York, declining to the lowest 
point within the last two months. The 
wholesale price index for February 28 was 
not announced until that of March 31 was 
ready. The January index was 505, the 
February 555 and the March 510. ‘The 
average index for 1920, which was a period 
of high prices, was 500. The retail index 
for Paris for March was 392, compared 
with 384 for February, 376 for January 
and 365 for December. 


Germany—President Ebert has accepted 
the resignation of the present Cabinet. 
However, it will continue to discharge its 
duties for the present. It is believed that 
the present Chancellor, Dr. Marx, has an 
excellent chance of being called upon to 
form the next government. The difficulty 
arose over efforts of the Nationalist Party 
in pushing forward Admiral Von Tirpitz 
as a candidate for Chancellor and making 
their acceptance of the Dawes report sub- 
ject to extreme conditions. 
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~ Little 
lhaugh 








2 Now and 
‘Then 2 


“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue and $1 for each 
story used. 








An Uncertain Life 


A group of big business men in Wash- 
ington were talking one evening about 
Government taxation. “There is no telling 
where we will land by the time the tax 
bill is settled,” said one. “Our status is 
as uncertain as that of an old negro slave 
I once heard of. Somebody asked him 
whom he belonged to. ‘I don’t know, suh,’ 
he replied. ‘Old Marse, he’s upstairs 
playin’ pokah.’”—$5 prize to J. J. O’Con- 
nell, Washington, D. C. 


* * * 


The Difference 


A stranger addressed the farmer’s boy 
across the fence: 

“Young man, your corn looks kind o’ 
yellow.” 

“Yes; that’s the kind we planted.” 

“Don’t look as if you would get more 
than half a crop.” 

“We don’t expect to. The landlord gets 
the other half.” 

Then, after a pause, the man said: “Boy, 
there isn’t much difference between you 
and a fool.” 

“No,” replied the boy; “only the fence.” 
mi prize to Samuel B. Curran, Steelton, 

a. 

* * * 


Why Worry 


Two men, evidently business partners, 
took their places in the line that was 
wending its way toward the ticket win- 
dow for the evening performance. Sud- 
denly one of the men seemed to re- 
member something. He clapped one 
hand to his forehead, gasped, and in 
consternation said to his partner: “Abe, 
I forgot to lock the safe!” 

“Huh!” said the other, “Why worry 
about the safe ain’t locked? We're 
both here, ain’t we?”—Exchange. 


* * * 


Closing Strong 


A young director delivering his firsi 
address at a board meeting thought he 
would end his talk by some forceful sen- 
tence which would suit the occasion. The 
old advice of not waiting until the horse 
is stolen to lock the barn door appealed to 
him. He thought, however, it was a little 
os common so, to be original, he ended 

us: 

“Gentlemen, remember, do not wait until 
your house catches fire to summon the 


firemen !"—$1 prize to G. P. Wood, Quebec, 


Canada. 





_ Those wishing contributions returned 
tf found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 








Complete Analysis 


The Examination and Diagnosis of Business 


Complete Analysis in business is the same as 
examination and diagnosis in medicine. It is 
an expert study, in detail, of all operations in 
all departments of factory and office—buying, 
production, selling, accounting. 


Analysis proves whether the business is sick or 
well. If sick, it determines the weakness or ail- 
ment, making possible the prompt application 
of the proper remedy. 


Safe and steady progress, unrestrained by doubt 
or fear, is assured only when the enterprise is in 
a condition of proven health—when the execu- 
tive has a clear consciousness of strength, with 
the safe confidence and sane courage, inspired 
by facts. 


For many years, it has been the privilege of 
Ernst & Ernst, a national organization, to serve 
firms nationwide in this fundamental work of ° 


the complete analysis. 


ERNST & 


ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT 
BUFFALO CINCINNATI 
ROCHESTER TOLEDO 
BOSTON COLUMBUS 
PROVIDENCE YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING 
PHILADELPHIA AKRON ERIE 
BALTIMORE CANTON CHICAGO 
RICHMOND DAYTON MILWAUKEE 
LOUISVILLE 


KALAMAZOO 


GRAND RAPIDS ST. PAUL 


PITTSBURGH 


LOS ANGELES 
ATLANTA 
DAVENPORT NEW ORLEANS 
INDIANAPOLIS DALLAS 

ST. LouIs HOUSTON 
KANSAS CITY FORT WORTH 
OMAHA SAN ANTONIO 
OENVER waco 

SAN FRANCISCO 


MINNEAPOLIS 


TAX OFFICE: 910 To 916 MUNSEY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D.C, 
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‘Investment Suggestions 














Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO. 


Consolidated Stock Ex. of N. Y. 
74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 





A copy of this month’s market 
letter, contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request, 
without obligation. 




















TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
New Term Begins Sept. 2, 1924 


Two-year courses in Accounting, Ad- 
vertising, Reporting, Salesmanship, Sec- 
retarial Administration, and Business 
Administration. Students who wish to 
earn the degree of B. S. C. can do so 
by taking two more years. Rosters can 
be a so that lectures can be 
taken from 8 a. m. to 12 M. Positions 
are obtained for students who must 
support themselves. On account of the 
large registration (more than 10,008 stu- 
dents in the university) application 
should be made now for admission Sep- 
tember 2, 1924. 


Russell H. Conwell, Pres. 
Broad and Berks Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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What does your banker think 
of the motor car? 


The president of an Arkansas bank writes: 


“The motor car, to my mind, has been the greatest 
asset in the way of development for suburban and small 
country homes, necessarily meaning the prolonging of 
life and a greater increase in happiness. 


*T have often advised customers of mine to buy motor 
cars, as I felt that the increased stimulation and oppor- 
tunity of observation would enable them to earn 
amounts equal to the cost of their cars. 


“In other words, a man who works six days in the 
week and spends the seventh on his own doorstep 
certainly will not pick up any dimes in the great 
thoroughfares of life.” 


cA booklet will be mailed you, if a request is directed to the Depart- 
ment of Publicity, General Motors Corporation, New York 


GENERAL MOTORS 


BUICK + CADILLAC * CHEVROLET - OAKLAND © OLDSMOBILE +*+ GMC TRUCKS 


Delco and Remy Electrical Equipment - Harrison Radiators - New Departure Ball Bearings 

Hyatt Roller Bearings + Jaxon Rims - Fisher Bodies - AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers 

Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differentials and Bevel Drive Gears . Lancaster Steel Products 
Inland Steering Wheels + KlaxonHorns ~-  Jacox Steering Gears 
Delco-Light Electric Plants . Frigidaire Electric Refrigerators 





- United Motors Service provides authorized national service for General Motors «ccessories - 
- General Motors Acceptance Corporation finances distribution of General Motors products - 


- General Exchange Corporation furnishes insurance service for General Motors dealers and purchasers - 
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